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Investigation 


Inevitably Leads 


You to Kreolite 


No detail of school building construction is more im- 
portant than the flooring. And the more this require- 
ment is analyzed and investigated the more inevitably 
is indicated Kreolite as the one outstanding modern 
school flooring. 


Sixteen hundred and sixty-one square feet of Kreo- 
lite Flexible Strip Wood Block Flooring are laid in 
the fine new Mechanical Engineering Building of 
Purdue University. This is only one of many con- 
spicuous new public buildings in which Kreolite 
Flooring is the selection after careful investigation. 
Economic necessities, utility, durability, comfort and 


eternal fine appearance—all are served by Kreolite 
alone. 


We will gladly and freely give you the benefit of 
Kreolite engineering knowledge and experience on 
any problem of flooring for educational buildings. 
Write for detailed information. 





The new Mechanical Engineering Building of 
Purdue University, 


Walter Scholer, Architect; A. E. Kemmer, General Contractor, 


Both of Lafayette, Indiana. 
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4 Flexibility — can 

be laid over wood 
sub-floor in mill type 
‘ buildings. 


E Waterproof membrane be- 
tween concrete and strips. 


F Smooth finish concrete founda- 


tion. 


G Surface sanded smooth. 


A Metal wire truss binding the individual [H] Menufactured from properly dried yellow 
blocks into a compact, solid, monolithic- pine or redwood. 
like plank or strip. 
Treated with a colorless, odorless, water- 


B Metal spline binding the individual strips | proofing preservative. 


together. 
J Blocks run full depth of strips, each block 
being anchored to the base, in a bed of 
mastic. Laid with the tough end grain up. 


C Cork expansion joint laid flush with the 
surface of the floor. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO e Branches in All Large Cities 





END GRAIN 


® FLEXIBLE STRIP WOOD BLOCK FLOORING e@ 
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Benp over when seated and try to fill your lungs with a deep 

breath. It’s difficult. Now you know how pupils—humped over 

obsolete school desks hour after hour—cramp the lungs, heart 

and other vital organs as well. Seated that way, the child’s The Pestentie € e ’ 
spine is distorted, his eyes are strained. He works under a physical 7 a 

handicap. Bad posture soon becomes habitual. Sluggish circula- enn " enderson-Universat 
tion, slovenly thinking, ambitionless pupils result. Sight-Saving Desk 


shown above induces natural, comfortable, 

correct posture. The tilting and sliding desk 

: top insures reading or writing at the cor- 

New seating, designed to induce correct posture and relieve rect focal distance sad-peoper angle of 

; : j ; vision . . . thus minimizing eyestrain. Eco- 
eyestrain, provides comfort, permits concentration, encourages aouied i Sel Sat, GE aun Swe se 


place obsolete types now in use. 
pupil effort, and improves classroom environment. The posturally 
correct, comfortable American Henderson- Universal Sight-Saving 
Desk is the newest model of a notable line of classroom furni- SEND the COUPON for FREE 
ture, which includes both fixed and movable pupils’ desks, tablet Chases, Din Caden onl 
arm chairs, chair desks, tables and chairs, all possessing comfort Seating Booklets 
features which induce correct posture. We will mail free to any 


a classroom posture 


‘ ‘ - poster in colors, size 172 
‘““American’’ desks—in these various types and models—are x 25 inches, which shows 


‘ i heaps ose children why they should 
priced low enough to bring replacement within the limits of sit erect; it contains no 
7 ; 4 advertising. With it, too, 
a reduced school budget. Reseating which contributes to a any of the posture book- 
4 - P i . lets listed in the coupon. 

healthy body and an alert mind is a sensible expenditure which 


Send the coupon. 
every thinking community will support. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN No. 262 


‘  e . Movable 
Branches or accredited distributors in Unit 
all principal cities and all trade areas 


AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. (ASB. 


Please send me, without obligation, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster 


and copies of the booklets checked. [_] The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 


Neme..................... ole on A Te ae eee een [_] Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
PN ihe a gig din 2 her te le ote eae ai 


seahleliiimeipan ta tata ils J (_] Scoliosis and School Seating 
Position Number of Classrooms (nee |] The Buying of School Equipment 


(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


™“ 

I 

|| Essentials of Hygienic Seating | 
! 

I 

I 

I 

I 


[----- 
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QUALITY plus 
HEALTH « SAFETY 


Cross-creping makes Evergreen Double 
Duty Towels soothingly soft ... and the 
double sheet feature gives them five to 
six times greater drying efficiency. 
Evergreen Toilet Tissues are likewise re- 
markably soft and super-absorbent. Only 
Evergreen personal-use papers are pro- 
cessed with boric acid, the time tested, 
safe germicide. That means health and 
safety for the school children ... at no 
extra cost to you. 


Sates 


FOR A 


Srergreen 


BORATED PROCESS 


HOEERG PAPER & FIERE CO. 
Manufacturers 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


vies LIA 
PROCESSED PAPER 





the surety 
of safety 


EVERGREEN 
DOUBLE DUTY 
TOWEL CABINET 





SOLARS 


SAVE TIME & MONEY 









the PLASTER and 
STUCCO BASE ¢hat 
REINFORCES 


INSULATES | 
RETARDS SOUND | 
_ BACK PLASTERS AUTOMATICALLY — 
| REDUCES CRACKING | 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 





Fabric @ Diviston 


“Because SOLARS save 
cleaning time they effect a 
very definite saving in your 
yearly cleaning budget. 
Let us explain how many 
schools, STANDARDIZING ON SOLARS, have 


economized with respect to their cleaning costs. 





AVE) 
Reinforcement 


am 


Just a Post Card will bring the proof to you. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Hawthorne Intermediate School E. Norman Brydges, Architect 
Elmhurst, Illinois Chicago and Elmhurst 
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JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL KEEPS STEP WITH 
CONTINUAL ADVANCEMENT AND CAREFUL STUDY OF 


NEARLY HALF A CENTURY! 


e e e THe onicinat unit of the school building pictured above was 
built in 1919 and heated by a “direct blast’? system. Johnson auto- 
matic heat regulation was installed to operate mixing dampers at the 
double plenum chamber, mixing hot and tempered air as required for 
each room. 

In 1926 and 1927, the first and second additions were constructed and 
are heated by means of a “‘split” system. Johnson apparatus controls 
the direct radiators in the rooms and also maintains a uniform temper- 
ature in the ducts supplying air for ventilation. The original heating 
plant was not disturbed. 

The third addition, 1929, is heated and controlled in the same manner. 
When this addition was built, the heating system in the original unit 
was changed to a split system, and the same Johnson thermostats were 
arranged to control the new heating apparatus. 

In 1932, unit ventilators were installed in the fourth addition. Again 
the Johnson System was employed, this time to control valves and 
dampers in the unit ventilators, together with valves on the auxiliary 


radiators. 


FIVE BUILDING PROJECTS ge THREE METHODS OF HEATING 
ONE SYSTEM OF HEAT CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 






UILDINGS 


ae 


THOSE CHANGES .. . 


NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR 


MANUFACTURERS 
ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 


A Single Orgamzation 
Operating Trough 
Direct factory. 

Branches 





soe te Esa PLOENSLOMD 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities aan - , ee @ ee ee | ee =q @ we 
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ONE WORD 


that counts 
most 


IN BUYING 


Quality. That is what you get when you 
purchase A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue. 
Smooth, soft and strong textured. Espe- 
cially recommended for school wash- 
rooms. Rightly priced, A. P. W. Onliwon 
Tissue will fit into the thriftiest 1933 
budget. 


A. P.W. ONLIWON SATIN TISSUE 


1250 sheets per package. 80 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes— 
5” x 534” and 444" x 5%”. 


A. P. W. ONLIWON TOILET TISSUE 


1000 sheets to a package. 100 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes— 
5” x 5%", 4%" x 5%”, and 4” x 5%”. 


Order also the quality A. P. W. Onliwon 
Towels, and have the complete Onliwon 
Sanitary Washroom Service in your 
school. A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


ASBJ-1-33 


FREE: Samples of A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue and 


© Towels. Simply clip, fill in and mail this coupon 


to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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A POPULAR SEMI-RECESS TYPE 


This is No. 2631, with glass filler, a semi- 
recess type that meets the approvalfof school 
authorities and architects alike, and that 
also meets the regulations of the American 
Public Health Association. Receptor above 
rim. Distinctive Halsey Taylor practical 
automatic stream control and two-stream 
projector. Write for full information. 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


a TVS aN ARIT ee ye 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS ‘ 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 


WARDROBE ]| jnullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 

* The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 

doors are hung are made with double pivoted 

Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 


equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 


proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
| in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
| butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'M.’? Send for your copy. 


W.L.EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “‘Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 
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MODUSTAT 








SAVED 


* 





HAT is the record of the Glenwood Primary 
School, Glenwood,Minn., which was erected ONE SCHOOL % 


in 1904... On January 1,1932, a Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol System was installed. In the IN FUEL AND QUICKLY 


first three months, the fuel saving amounted to 
31.74% with average outside temperature 10° 

: colder... These results were so gratifying that a REPAID THE INVESTMENT 
Modutrol zone control system was added to the hn oh 
original equipment last fall . . . The Modutrol Sys- in the 
tem of temperature control can also effect import- 
ant economies in your school, and provide health- MODUTROL SYSTEM 
ful temperature as well. It has done so in hundreds of 
of schools and other buildings, old or new, large 
or small... Our engineer will call on you at TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
your request, without obligation, of course... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 


: Three months fuel bill without controls, $419.85. With controls, 
9830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. * $286.60. Seving, $133.95 ‘or 31.74%, with outside temperature 
Branch offices and distributors in all principal cities Ea. Pasndnessd, Gupedalandens of Otoes, Gianaced,tiamesen 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 
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A Book on Efficient 


School Economy 





George F. Womrath 
Asst. Supt. of Schools in charge of Business Affairs 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Efficient 
Business 
Administration 


of Public Schools 


Economy and efficiency were never so im- 
portant a part of the school administrator's 
life as at the present time. And in this 
volume, he will find discussed in a terse and 
practical, yet in a comprehensive way, all 
those facts and data he must be familiar with 
in order to operate his school plant as effi- 
ciently and economically as possible. The 
book thoroughly covers the entire range of 
school business administration. It includes 
the care and maintenance of school build- 
ings, hiring and training of janitors, the 
purchase and distribution of supplies, the 
plan and construction of school buildings, 
the entire problem of financing, accounting, 
and budgeting, etc. Fully illustrated with 
charts, tables, schedules, etc. 


$3.75 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 





RETRENCHMENT IN SCHOOL EXPENSE 


SHOULD BE LIMITED TO SENSIBLE ECONOMIES 


One sure form of retrenchment is invest- 
ment in accessories which, by insuring maxi- 
mum longevity, result in the minimum cost 
per annum—cheap materials do not fall with- 
in this class. 


Door mats constitute a minor item of school 
expense but are necessary in every school 
building, both for cleanliness and sanitation 
and for the prevention of the ruination of 
expensive floors. 


LYNNLINK RUBBER MATS 


(IN COLOR DES'GNS) 


are ideal for school use. Their rugged construction of high quality 
materials guarantees long life. Designed in permanent color combi- 
nations, they add to the attractiveness of any building. Easy to 
clean and convenient to handle, they make for efficiency while giving 
the highest degree of service. 


Ask your nearest School Supply Dealer for prices on LYNNLINKS 
or write us for further information. 


Made Also in Tan Corrugated Leather for Inside Use 
in Vestibules, Corridors, Etc. 


LYNN LEATHER WASHER 
& MAT CO. 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Combining 


BEAUTY with SERVICE 





COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For Greater Convenience and Security 
Particularly adapted for use on school lock- 
ers, gymnasium wire suit baskets, and to meet 
the requirements of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, 
and throws off the combination. Shackle can- 
not be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 


Furnished with each installation for the 
proper recording of names, locker numbers, 
lock numbers and combination numbers. 
A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
“CLICK” EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 
Non-Sight Operation Letter Boxes for Schools—Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on black 
background. Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 


Cast Bronze, 
medium statu- 
ary finish. Pin 
tumbler lock. 
3 keys with 
each letter box. 
Key changes 
practically un- 
limited. 

Size 542x6%% in. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon boles of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 


No. 09919—154” 
No. 09920—2” 


No. 09949—154” 
No. 09950—2” 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK, 96 Lafayette St. 


CHICAGO, 319 W. Randolph St. = 
PHILADELPHIA, 405 Commerce St. Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 
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Makes the whole school one room 
as far as hearing is concerned 


The principal speaks to the whole school 
at one time—right from his desk. In every 
room simultaneously, pupils and teachers 
hear his message, receive instructions, car- 
ried to them by a Western Electric Pro- 
gram Distribution System. 





The gym instructor’s “1-2-3-4”—with or 
without musical accompaniment—is deliv- 
ered in every room. No need to assemble 
in the gym for calisthenics. Important ° 
announcements are delivered instantly. 
Fire drills are conducted more smoothly. 





Music and other recorded programs may be 
distributed when a Western Electric Repro- 
ducer Set is added. Selections are repro- 
duced faithfully, amplified and delivered 
to as many rooms as desired. A few cents 
an hour pays for operation. 


Even small voices—aided by the Western 
Electric Public Address System—carry to 
every part of the auditorium. There is 
a variety of school uses for this Western 
Electric equipment—backed by 50 years 
of Bell Telephone making. 








a 


f ° | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. en 
25S C7 CC, TIC | Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the | 

Program Distribution and Public Address Systems. 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS | 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company | 

| 

| 














BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
j School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. | 
Chester, Pa. New York City Pa 


| T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 








U. S. National Bank Building 





DENVER, COLO. 











JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. IL. A. | 
State Theatre Building 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, | 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and — 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


Cortland, N. Y. | 





New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





Ii RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 





Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y, 


| 


i | MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. _— KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 
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ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
| States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. | 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. | 
| Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 






—Consultations— 
|_25 Prospect St. Middletown, N.Y. | 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 
old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of school ' 
buildings. Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the réle of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 
proval on their qualifications as _ school- 
building specialists. 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 


HACKER & HACKER 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
\ Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Better SAFE than SORRY! 





automobiles. 
i : » Stewart Fences 


Si 


; 
| ; THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
| —— M ei 905 Stewart Block 





wea 
al aetna, ae 
FENCE for Protection wt 
BBE INTL Ws 
SoM AIW 
Assure parents that children in TR 
YOUR care are as safe as at home. yy 
Install a Stewart Iron or Chain 

Link Wire Fence and be positive 
eds: SY that playing children can NOT 

ee eo dart into the paths of speeding 


have protected 
school children for 47 years. Send 
foracatalogand name of the Stewart 
Fence engineer in your city. 


IRON Sle 
USEFUL, A 


Wrre 


ENCES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We Manufacture All Sizes. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 
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WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 








Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 
Se 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 

schoolrooms. Easily installed in 

old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 
TTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
Write for Sample. 


FIBRE 


wooo 
INSERT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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9 Row Type B Stand The Most Popular Outdoor Stand Made. 


There is Nothing That Takes 
The Place of Steel for Safety 


And There Has Never Been 
An Accident Traceable to A 


WAYNE STEEL 
SECTIONAL GRANDSTAND 


The standard Portable Steel Stand 
for any size school budget. . . . 























Write now for literature. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 








San Francisco. Insulated throughout with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Why It Pays 
to Insulate Schools with “Quilt” 


§ Low in First Cost. § Vermin-proof, fire-resistant. 

§ Quickly and cheaply installed. § Everlasting insulating power, will 

§Insures year-round protection not pack down, disintegrate or rot. 
against cold, heat and noise in 9§ Cuts heating plant size and cost. 


music rooms, etc. § Saves substantially in fuel bills. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Heat - Insulating Sound - Deadening 


141 Mitk STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Quilt Book and your Laboratory Bulletin 
No. 5. 


ee 


Address. . . 
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The Holophane Corridor Unit produces uniform illumina- 
tion of four to five foot-candles in the P. L. Dunbar Public 
School, Philadelphia, at a lower operating cost than is possi 
ble with any other lighting system. 


ARGAINS 
in Lighting 


Every foot-candle of illumination is a bargain when 
produced by Holophane Planned Lighting—for Holo- 


phane units always 







(1) Provide a greater amount of useful light from a 
given investment in current and Mazda lamps than 
any other lighting system, or 


(2) Provide the same amount of useful light at a 
lower operating cost. 


It will pay you, in actual dollars and cents, to in- 
stall Holophane, the scientific lighting system, in cor- 
ridors, classrooms, laboratories, auditoriums, gymna- 
siums — and everywhere else throughout the school 
building. Holophane engineers will gladly assist your 
own architect or electrician to give you the advantage 
of these bargains in lighting. 


Holophane Company, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco Factory, Newark, Ohio Toronto 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 








i 
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FIGHT 











BAC Kk * Attacks are being made not only on school costs, but also 


on school officials. Only recently a writer sorely pressed 








for expressive terms classed the professor “a babu,” his 
teaching “folderol” and the schools “vast machines 
for grinding up money.” It is high time that resentment should cease to be concealed and the friends 
of education should “Fight Back.” 





These critics ignore the facts that {There never was inflation in the schools. That school systems 
have already made reductions even beyond what the situations justified. That the educational pro- 
gram to date has suffered more in this country than in most foreign countries. That better educated 
citizens (other than educators) have demanded better advantages for their children. {That those 
parents who did not have educational privileges themselves have been demanding these privileges for 
their children. {That there is as much difference between education of twenty years ago and educa- 
tion of today as there is between the wagon of twenty: years ago and the powerful truck of today. 
" That price and quality are still relative terms. If you want a good article whether in clothing, equip- 
ment or education, you have to pay a fair price for it. There are lots of cheap goods on the market. 
Who wants them? {That our past economic conditions necessitated bringing education to the com- 
munity of the school children instead of taking the children away from their homes to the city 
centers. Had this wise policy not been followed, we would now have the unemployment problem 
very much aggravated. 


There is another group of people who are ready to “Fight Back” at the harping criticisms and 
continual hammering at a greatly reduced school budget. 


These people recognize That they have lost much, suffered much in the past few years, but they 
will not permit their children to suffer educational privations. {That they have awaited the obstruc- 
tionist to submit a constructive remedy for education only to find further obstructions. { That the 
critics have had their fling and would have left chaos and ruin in their trail had it not been for wise and 
prudent school management: that this situation can go on no longer. {| That the friends of education 
must control—that the schools must be apart from political interference. That they should no longer 
tolerate abuses that have nigh wrecked the educational program —a program that gave every youth 
a chance in his own right. His possessions may be gone from him ten years hence, but his training, 
never. {That in comparative costs of schools on the property tax bill, no record is made of the 
amount of taxes unconsciously paid to other governmental agencies by the individuals through gasoline 
tax, license plates, etc. That there must be adequate revenues to safeguard the schools. Treasury 
offerings are oversubscribed many times. There are sufficient sources of revenue if the schools would 
be allotted their share. Legislation is now doing that very thing. In the month of January there were 
ninety Revenue Bills affecting schools introduced in twenty states. Legislatures are 
aroused, thanks to the group who are now asserting themselves in the interests of 
the schools. { That their interests must be recognized and their voices heard by 
school officials, to the end that adequate budgets will be provided for 1934. 
{ To that end educators and school officials must also stand ready to “Fight Back.” 
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Simplified 
Supervision moe ¥ ALE 


and COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCKS 


HIS fine Yale Lock does 

away with the lost key nui- 
sance and gives greater con- 
venience, simplicity and 
security to the operation of 
extensive locker systems. 
It is both strong and attractive .... 
made of heavy die-cast metal, with 
either satin cadmium or chromium 
finish dial escutcheon. Designed 
for use on all steel lockers and 


steel locker doors having automatic 
bolt release. 



















greater 
security 


for School 


Lockers 


The combination can be changed 
without removing the lock from 
the door. 





YALE Combination Locker 
Lock No. L3374—Master- 
Keyed. 


NOTE: YALE Combination Locker 
Lock (No. L3374) furnished with master 
key on special order only. 





Write for estimates. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


2 STAMFORD, CONN,., U.S. A. 








EXHIBITOR 


A Century of Progress, 
International 
Exposition, 
Chicago, 
1933 
Be sure to see the Hild 
Exhibit in the Hall of 
Science. 













The new “Hushed” Hild 
Electrically Operated Floor 
Machine. Scrubs . . . waxes 

. polishes. Easy to op2rate. 
Efficient . . . because the en- 
tire weight is on the brush. 
Special motor banishes noise 
almost completely. 


5-Day Free Trial 


A complete line of floor treatments, prepared waxes, 
floor seals, soaps, cleansers, bleaches, varnish re- 
movers, etc. . . . guaranteed to do the job more 
economically and give you a brighter, cleaner floor. 


HILD FLOOR 
MACHINE CO. 
108 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 
Branches in Principal Cities 











Prices and Samples on Request 
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nother Infernational Way 


fo SAVE SCHOOL DOLLARS 


School operating dollars go farther with Inter- 
national Central Control Radio, Music and Speech 
Equipment. 


Consider, for instance, the time taken for “as- 
semblies.” A ten-minute program requires half an 
hour, twenty minutes of which is wasted in mov- 
ing pupils to and from the auditorium . . . twenty 
minutes that should be devoted to instruction. 


International Radio Equipment eliminates such 
dissipation of school funds and at the same time 
brings faculty and student body into closer and 
more frequent contact. 


With this equipment every schoolroom becomes 
center of the world . . . Current news events, his- 
tory in the making, and schools of the air, all sup- 
plement and increase the effectiveness of every in- 
structor’s efforts. 


























A typical control panel for an International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech System. For complete description write the general 
offices for special literature S B7. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 


& 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 







Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 
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Lincoln Grade School, Brookline, 
Mass., glazed with L-O-F Double 
Strength “A” Quality Glass. Ar- 
chitects: M. P. Meade. Contractor: 
D’Amore Construction Company. 
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There are many splendid arguments which support the contention that 
Libbey- Owens: Ford Quality Glass is ideal for use in school and other 
T 1S CHEAPER TO USE public buildings. Its superior beauty is one. Its greater clearness is another. 


LIBBEY: Ow_eNsS a FORD Lasting brilliance .. . fire finish ... uniform quality ... there are scores 


more. But today, when the expenditure of public funds must be watched so 

QU A LITY iS L ASS carefully, the most convincing argument of all is that L-O-F Quality Glass 
Because this fine glass is is actually less expensive. The thorough annealing it receives in the longest 
alii os tenet wien lehrs used in the glass industry makes it less brittle and, therefore, easier to cut. 

less lia There is, consequently, less breakage . . . and costs for glazing or reglazing are 


held at a minimum when L-O-F Quality Glass is specified. Ask your architect. 





cutting to size or glazing. 


Newton City Hall, Newton Centre, Mass., glazed 

with L-O-F Double Strength “A” Quality Glass. 

Architects: Allen & Collens. Contractor: C. S. 
Cunningham & Sons. 





LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS CO., 


y TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest I B B F, Y * C) W F, N S + F O R D 
| 7 Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Pol- 


ished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also 


distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn. 
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2-reel motion picture prepared 


especially for the school children of America 


NOTHER great historical motion pic- 

ture by Eastman Teaching Films, 

Inc., gives living meaning to a great 
American personality. 

The title role of this new release, now 
ready for delivery, is played by George 
Billings—undoubtedly the most out- 
standing impersonator of Lincoln. En- 
dowed with a striking likeness to the 
great president, and fortified by exhaus- 
tive study of his life and character, Mr. 
Billings not merely acts the part of 
Lincoln—he is Lincoln. 

The picture is completely authentic 
from beginning to 
end. Seeing it, pu- 


Inexpensive Kodascopes, 
for projecting Abraham 
Lincoln and other 
Eastman Classroom 
Films, can be obtained 
from dealers everywhere. 
Screen costs are nominal. 





pils will re-live Lincoln’s life as a vivid, 
first-hand experience. Not only will it 
supplement other teaching material for 
the classroom study of the Great Eman- 
cipator’s life and times, but it will also 
serve to inspire character and patriotism 
in the heart of every child, from the low- 
est grade to the highest. 

The Eastman Classroom Film, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, consists of two reels. Their 
total running time is about 30 minutes, so 
that they can be shown in the usual class 
period. Prices (delivered) : 16-millimeter, 
$70 complete; 35-millimeter, $150 com- 
plete. Not available 
on the rental plan. 
For prompt deliv- 
ery, send your order 
now. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak 
Company), Roch- 
ester, New York. 
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Young Lincoln’s stepmother 
shows interest in his “‘sums’’ 





The future president as clerk in 
Offut’s store 


Ng: 


“Honest Abe” meets Douglas 
in fateful debate 





Battle scene in the war between 
the states 





‘‘Fourscore and seven years 
ago”’...the immortal address 





Lee surrenders to Grant at 
Appomattox 


EASTMAN Classroom FILMS 
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TO MAKE THE SCHOOL STRIKE UNPOPULAR, THE SCHOOL AUTHORITY MUST STRIKE BACK! 
15 





The Research Point of View zm Education 


Professor A. C. Lambert, Provo, Utah 


Research has been, and must continue to be, 
a most important part of education. Under the 
prevailing demands for retrenchment in school 
programs there is danger of neglecting this 
specialized but important function. School 
administrators with power to formulate school 
policies and to execute them possess also the 
power to neglect or to promote research in the 
schools. Their responsibility, however, is clear. 
Sound research has been the basic method of 
creating such sciences as biology, physics, and 
chemistry. It is the means by which such social 
sciences as economics, government, public fi- 
nance, sociology, and education are being devel- 
oped. 
As with the word science, the word research 
has been popularized. The average person who 
is old enough to observe and to draw conclu- 
sions decides in one way or another that science 
does much for his welfare and comfort. The 
telephone carries his messages, the radio brings 
him immediate news of world events, the 
gasoline engine transports him everywhere, the 
electric current lights his house, medical serums 
protect him from diphtheria and save his child 
from meningitis. All this magic is understood 
to be the result of science and research, and it 
is easy to conclude that, when important things 
are done, science, and research must be applied 
or that, if precise results are to be secured in 
any activity, the approach and procedure must 
be made scientific. And so we tend not only to 
discuss in this popular way the science of 
engineering, the science of physics, the science 
of medicine, but the science of accounting, etc. 
An individual who exhibits marked competence 
in any line of activity is said to have reduced 
his accomplishment to a science. 

In a manner similarly popular and similarly 
erroneous, great activity on the part of an in- 
dividual who gathers information about some 
subject, or who ponders at length some ques- 
tion, is regarded as research. Properly under- 
stood, however, research has a more specific 
meaning than these popular misuses of the term 
imply. Clear understanding of the term itself 
is a prerequisite to good research. 

Healthful differences of opinion exist among 
certain groups of workers in education concern- 
ing some of the more precise meanings of re- 
search, but these questions are irrelevant here. 
Only the more obvious misapprehensions of re- 
search need to be indicated. 

In a negative sense, it may be said that re- 
search is not simply being busy in an attempt 
to find out something, though research involves 
hard work. Painstaking, conscientious tabula- 
tions of data over long periods of time and 
publication of them by so-called bureaus of 
statistics and research in industrial organiza- 
tions and in school systems is not necessarily 
research. Exhaustive compilations of 
what others have said or written on 
a subject do not qualify as research. 
Prolonged reflection upon a topic by 
the philosophically minded person is 
not research. Collection of facts, either 
pseudo or real, to support a position 
previously assumed as true is not 
research. Neither is an attempt to 
develop a body of theory or doctrine 
or values without the most scrupulous 
consideration of all the facts involved 
research. But if these things are not 
research, what is? 


What is Research? 

In a positive sense, research is 
& most earnest and unprejudiced 
attempt to derive truth by methods 
used and accepted for a long time as 


reputable by the best scientists. Research is an 
unusually rigorous attempt to derive truth and 
to protect oneself against error while so search- 
ing. It is “an inquiry directed to the discovery 
of truth, to the investigation of the facts and 
the principles of a subject” by workers trained 
in scientific method. These workers base their 
efforts upon original and first-hand study of 
primary sources or upon experiment. 

Research, as defined in this manner, involves 
not only adequate collection of data from first- 
hand sources by methods that require accurate 
and recorded observations tested at every step 
for validity and reliability, then classified, 
analyzed, and verified, but it involves the 
further difficult and important steps by which 
the principles or generalizations or truths are 
derived from the data. These generalizations, 
when derived and tested, give meaning to the 
facts. They state that tendency, that sequence, 
that uniformity, that relationship, that prin- 
ciple, or that law which is the truth of the 
matter. 

Such tested generalizations may be used for 
purposes of predicting what will happen again 
under like circumstances. True research arrives 
by this final process of tested and orderly gen- 
eralization to those principles and laws which 
may be used for prediction and control. Shart 
of this final result, the collection of facts no 
matter how arduously pursued nor how im- 
pressively presented and authoritatively dissem- 
inated, has insofar failed to be research. True 
research must evolve truth; it must result in 
a positive contribution to scientific knowledge. 
Pure science is built in this manner. The ben- 
efits of applied science now widely enjoyed are 
likewise based upon this fundamental concept 
and method of research. 


Application of Research to Education 


To take one example from the field of edu- 
cation, we may indicate the remarkable profi- 
ciency attained by teachers in recent years in 
their methods of teaching children to read and 
in correcting reading defects. The improve- 
ment has been made possible through applica- 
tion of the principles and the laws of human 
learning derived through the years by many 
research workers and through the possession 
and application of the principles of human eye 
movements that were discovered and form- 
ulated by elaborate research. 

But who can do this type of nécessary re- 
search in the many fields of education? Chiefly 
the interested and trained workers, working not 
only as individuals but for institutions and 
research foundations, will do this work. Such 
workers have not always been, and may not 
always be, those who possess higher degrees, 
but they will be trained for the work. It must 
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be said in this connection because of the 
challenge which it should carry that, although 
the Ph.D. degree has stood and still stands for 
research ability on the part of the holder, the 
tragic comment to be made in the matter is that 
in so many cases the only piece of research 
which stands to the credit of the Ph.D. man 
in education is his doctoral dissertation. Most 
research workers will possess _ naturally 
advanced degrees, but whether members of the 
great Ph.D. fraternity or not, the trained 
persons will continue to do the most significant 
research in education. 


How the Teacher Applies Principles 
of Research 

But research workers are not the only persons 
who should be interested in research. Certainly 
the teacher in daily and hourly contact with 
the educative process itself should have an 
interest not only in applying masterfully the 
principles and the laws of human learning, but 
should have an understanding of the methods 
by which these laws are derived and tested. This 
teacher is equally interested in determining 
whether or not what she teaches becomes use- 
ful in the lives of her pupils. It seems to be 
true at the present time that the average class- 
room teacher is poorly trained to do research 
even on a small scale, or to read and interpret 
well the published results of research. But this 
condition need not exist, particularly among 
the holders of the baccalaureate degree, if 


normal schools, colleges, and universities see 


and discharge their responsibility for the im- 
proved training of these teachers. Progress in 
education is dependent in part upon an enlarged 
research attitude and research sympathy on the 
part of the classroom teacher. 


The Expenditure of Money for Research 


All administrative officers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents are anxious that 
schools be conducted according to sound prin- 
ciples derived from dependable research. 
Parents are anxious that the lives of their chil- 
dren shall be shaped in the schools by practices 
that are rooted in verifiable knowledge and not 
by educational theories, doctrines, or move- 
ments, however modern, that have only a super- 
ficial base in pseudoscience and pseudoresearch. 
The taxpayer who hopes that his money ex- 
pended for schools will contribute to an im- 
proved civilization is anxious that the best re- 
sults be secured with the least outlay of money. 
Constant and careful research is necessary to 
tell how well this is being done. All these groups 
of people, though not actively engaged in re- 
search, have a vital interest in seeing that re- 
search is done, that it is done well, and that its 
results are made useful. 

In times like the present shall money be ex- 
pended for such a specialized activity 
as research? Ample evidence can be 
adduced to show that continued re- 
search is necessary, both as a matter 
of public policy and as a means of 
immediate practical economy. Amer- 
ican civilization and American schools 
are committed to the never-finished 
but ever-continuing pursuit of truth, 
and research is the chief means by 
which this truth is found. And in 
these of all times research will be 
needed to tell us more precisely 
than does opinion where wastes 
occur and where savings may be 
made. Pursuance of research in 
education in times of economic 
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What Business Trammg May the School Board 
Expect in the Superintendent? 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University 


The qualifications of the person in charge of 
an organization largely determine the efficiency 
of the organization. Such matters as the form 
of organization and the quality of buildings and 
equipment, though never to be neglected, are of 
secondary importance compared to personnel. 
The great movements in education — move- 
ments which give luster to the pages of educa- 
tional history — owe their inception and their 
consummation largely to the vision and the 
labor of great leaders. That an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of an individual has 
been often said. Witness what Horace Mann 
accomplished for education in Massachusetts, 
Henry Barnard first in Connecticut and later 
in Rhode Island, John D. Pierce in Michigan, 
Caleb Mills in Indiana, Calvin E. Stowe in 
Ohio, John W. Swett in California, William T. 
Harris in St. Louis, J. M. Greenwood in Kansas 
City, and William H. Maxwell in New York 
City. “As is priest so is parish,” is an ancient 
Russian proverb. This truism may be para- 
phrased and applied to the superintendent of 
schools. As is the superintendent, so is the 
school system. The efficiency of a school sys- 
tem cannot rise higher than the efficiency of the 
persons who administer the system. 


Importance of Education 


When the size, the complexity, and the im- 
portance of education are considered, and when 
it is remembered that the superintendent largely 
determines the efficiency of the school system, 
the importance of the position of school super- 
intendent is more fully realized. To say any- 
thing about the importance of education would 
be trite. It will suffice to remind ourselves that, 
from the beginning of our nation, education has 
been regarded as the bulwark of a democratic 
government and as an open sesame through 
which the individual can best realize his poten- 
tialities. 

Regarding the size of education, it must be 
described as gigantic. In the typical community 
more money is spent on education, more people 
are engaged in it, and more people are affected 
directly or indirectly by it, than is true of any 
other public business. By the large, almost one 
half of all the tax money goes for the support 
of schools and approximately one fourth of the 
people devote the major portion of their waking 
hours to schoolwork, either as pupils or as 
employees. In the typical school system, 
approximately 50 per cent of the revenue is 
spent for salaries of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents. The remainder is 
spent for items which are usually classified as 
business items. Included in them are such ex- 
penses as those for fixed charges, capital outlay, 
the maintenance and operation of the school 
plant, educational supplies, and auxiliary 
agencies. 

Because of its size and its technical nature, 
the administration of education presents myriad 
opportunities for financial waste and pedagogi- 
cal inefficiency. It is the function of the super- 
intendent to administer the schools in such a 
manner that waste and inefficiency will be elim- 
inated. By eliminating waste here and there an 
efficient superintendent, even in a small school 
System, can easily save his salary; often he can 
Save it severalfold. Following are a few sample 
wastes which enterprising superintendents that 
I have known have eliminated: 


Some Examples of Economy 


1. By organizing codperative purchasing for 
the rural-school districts of his county, Super- 
intendent M was able to purchase supplies in 
larger quantities, and thus, was able to effect 
an economy, compared with former years, of 
more than $5,000 annually. 

2. Superintendent E of a small school system 
was able to save $3,500 annually in the fuel bill 
of his school system, by taking such steps as 
checking the efficiency of the boilers, covering 
heating pipes with asbestos, repairing broken 
window glass through which heat had been per- 
mitted to escape, placing weather strips on 
windows and doors, and purchasing the proper 
kind of fuel for the boilers. 

3. In his school system Superintendent T in- 
stituted the practice of taking advantage of all 
discounts, which are usually given by dealers 
for the payment of supplies and equipment 
within a few days or a few weeks. By this plan 
he was able to save his school system $1,200 
annually. 

4. By making a study of the per-pupil cost 
by school buildings of such items as fuel, jani- 
tors’ supplies, electric current, water, and educa- 
tional supplies, Superintendent C was able to 
show the employees of the several buildings 
how they ranked on per-pupil costs for these 
items. As a result, the employees became whole- 
somely critical of their costs and eliminated 
many wastes. 

5. Superintendent W found that standardiz- 
ing the amount of supplies to be allotted each 
semester to pupils and employees eliminated 
much waste and saved his school system sev- 
eral hundred dollars annually. 

6. Superintendent B_ rerouted the school 
busses of his county, with the result that he was 
able to eliminate two busses and drivers, and 
effected an economy of $2,200 annually. 


Valuable Building Economies 


7. Upon the recommendation of its superin- 
tendent, school system A employed a salaried 
architect, with the result that it now secures 
its architectural services at a cost of 3.5 per 
cent, as compared with the former cost of 
6 per cent. Over a period of eight years, this 
school system has effected a total saving of 
approximately $75,000 by the salaried-architect 
plan. 

8. With the codperation of his principals, 
Superintendent K made a study of the extent 
to which the classrooms and buildings were 
being used. In spite of the fact that there had 
been talk of a schoolhousing shortage in the 
city, it was found that the school buildings on 
the average, were being used to only 68 per cent 
of capacity. By more efficient program making, 
this superintendent and his principals were able 
to care for 1,600 more pupils. In that school 
system 50 additional classrooms would have 
been necessary to care for 1,600 pupils. Since 
the typical classroom in that city cost $12,000, 
this superintendent was responsible for the sav- 
ing of $600,000. 

9. By acareful checking of preliminary plans 
and specifications for a large high-school build- 
ing for his school system, Superintendent J was 
able to point out economies amounting to 
$70,000. 

10. Superintendent S standardized the pupil- 
teacher ratio and teaching load in his school 
system so that he was able to operate the schools 
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with 30 fewer teachers, with a saving of $45,000 
each year. 


The Business Training of the 
Superintendent 


Scores of other examples of economies might 
be cited. If the schools are to function to their 
highest degree of efficiency, 100 cents’ value 
must be secured from every dollar expended. 
This requires that the chief executive of the 
schools, the superintendent, must have a con- 
siderable knowledge of the business phases of 
school administration. In small school systems, 
he must know how to perform in person both 
the business and educational functions; in those 
systems, not only must he be a “Jack-of-all- 
trades” in school administration but also as far 
as possible a master of all of them. In the larger 
systems the school superintendent must have a 
considerable knowledge of the business admin- 
istration of schools, otherwise he will not be so 
competent to select the chief business executive 
and to direct and supervise his work. Whether 
the school system is large or small the superin- 
tendent is the generalissimo of its forces. 

Heretofore the business side of the superin- 
tendent’s training has been greatly neglected. 
Small wonder then, that school-board members 
regard superintendents as experts in instruc- 
tional matters, but frequently look upon them 
as incompetents in business matters! Small 
wonder in consequence that these boards have 
delegated to the superintendents the running 
of the instructional side of the administration, 
and have reserved to themselves the running 
of the business side, or have delegated it 
to business managers whom they have often 
made codrdinate with the superintendent of 
schools! These undesirable practices may be 
expected to become less common when superin- 
tendents are more competently trained to per- 
form, direct, or supervise school-business affairs. 

Superintendents are not altogether to blame 
for their lack of training in business affairs, for 
where could they go for such training? Until 
recently, courses in colleges and universities 
calculated to give a knowledge of the conduct 
of school business were almost as scarce as 
dodos; moreover, the traditional introductory 
course in school administration gave little or 
no attention to business matters. Fortunately 
though, these institutions are beginning to 
establish such courses. A few colleges and uni- 
versities, for example, are offering courses in 
finance, school-business administration, build- 


ings, equipment, financial accounting, and 
budgeting. 


Some Business Duties of Superintendents 


Some of the more important problems of 
school-business administration for which the 
superintendent must be personally responsible, 
or which he must supervise, and on which he 
needs training are: (1) the preparation, presen- 
tation, and administration of the school budget; 
(2) seeing that all revenues to which the schools 
are entitled come into the school coffers and 
ascertaining new or additional sources of rev- 
enue; (3) the mounting school costs and the 
explanations of them; (4) the ability of the 
people to support schools, the reasons why they 
should support them, and how to secure this 
support; (5) the hundreds of opportunities for 
waste, and the necessity for avoiding such 
waste; (6) the purposes, and standard 
methods, of financial accounting; this would 
include training in the making of unit-cost 
studies, the preparation of monthly and annual 
financial statements, and the making of balance 
sheets; (7) the planning, constructing, and 
financing of school buildings; this would in- 
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clude training in determining the building 
needs, securing architectural services, making 
a schedule of rooms, selecting a site, preparing 
and approving plans and specifications, secur- 
ing bids and letting contracts, estimating the 
cost of the building, methods of financing and 
bond issues, and supervising and inspecting con- 
struction; (8) the equipping of school build- 
ings; (9) the capacity use of school buildings 
and the community use of them; (10) the 
maintenance of the school plant, and the figur- 
ing and retarding of depreciation; (11) the 
school janitor and his work; (12) the insurance 
of school property, and the safeguarding of 
school property and life in case of fire; (13) the 
taking of inventories; (14) the handling of 
school supplies and textbooks; (15) safeguard- 
ing pupil-teacher ratios, making teachers’ salary 
schedules, and providing pay for disabled em- 
ployees; (16) payroll procedure for the several 
types of employees; (17) pupil transportation 
particularly in rural schools; (18) the relative 
merits of fiscal dependence and fiscal indepen- 
dence; and (19) the relative merits of the unit 
and multiple types of administrative relation- 
ships. 

How Superintendents May Become 

Competent in Business 

Through what means may the superintendent 
of schools become competent to deal with the 
problems just mentioned? In brief, it may be 
said that, while he is a student in preparation 
for the superintendency, he should secure 
specific training for handling the school’s busi- 
ness affairs. Permitting or requiring him to 
secure this training through the “school of hard 
knocks” cannot be condoned; such practice 
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wastes his time, and what is more to be de- 
plored, it wastes public money and robs the 
child of his educational patrimony. This does 
not mean that his educational training should 
receive less attention, but that his business 
training should be given larger emphasis. If this 
requires that more time be spent in college or 
university, no objection can be raised because 
from many angles the superintendency of 
schools is the most important position in any 
community. 

The first, and probably the best, means 
through which the training just recommended 
can be secured is in separate courses on school- 
business problems, or in general courses in which 
business problems are not neglected. Most of 
these courses will be offered in the department 
of education under such titles as ‘“school-busi- 
ness administration,’ ‘school finance,’ and 
“school buildings and equipment.” In addition 
to the courses just mentioned, other colleges and 
departments of universities frequently offer 
courses which are pertinent to, or which give a 
background for, school-business administration; 
I refer to such courses as those on industrial 
management, public finance, accounting, and 
architecture. 


A New Literature Available 

In these courses one of the most important 
aims of the student should be to secure an ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject. 
Within the past decade a large and scholarly 
literature on school-business administration has 
appeared. This literature includes several text- 
books, numerous doctor’s and master’s theses, 
survey reports, and bulletins and _ periodical 
articles. Only within the past three or four 
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years, several textbooks devoted wholly to 
school-business administration have been pub- 
lished, and almost as recently numerous doctor's 
theses have been written on such topics as types 
of administrative relationships, maintenance of 
school property, use of buildings, purchase of 
equipment, administration of supplies, bonds, 
indebtedness, sources of revenue, the school 
janitor, insurance of school property, planning 
of buildings, school architecture, the budget, 
the depository, and financial accounting. 

In addition to this acquaintance with the 
literature, provision should be made for secur- 
ing first-hand acquaintance with school-busi- 
ness problems. This first-hand acquaintance 
may be secured through fieldwork and _first- 
hand observation. It may be secured in school- 
survey work, or by paying visits to school sys- 
tems noted for the way in which they handle 
certain things. Thus, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
are noted for their school-janitorial service; Des 
Moines, Iowa, for its splendid school payroll 
procedure; Gary, Indiana, for its financial ac- 
counting and inventories; Rochester, New 
York, for its administration of school supplies; 
St. Louis for its school architecture; and other 
cities for their handling of business matters. 

In conclusion, when business training for the 
superintendent has been made available and 
taken advantage of, the superintendent will be 
accorded greater deference — and will be en- 
titled to greater deference —by hard-headed 
business men on the board of education. In 
consequence, his professional life will be more 
blissful and prosperous and, what is of greater 
importance, the schools will be conducted upon 
a higher plane of efficiency than ever before. 


Reducing and Handlmg STUDENT FAILURES' 


C. A. Pugsley, Professor of Elementary-School Administration, State Teachers College, Buffalo 


Failure is a device commonly used by the 
school through which it attempts to correct the 
adjustment of a maladjusted pupil. Whether 
or not failure accomplishes the purpose for 
which it is used has been seldom questioned. 
But even a brief examination of the uses and 
purposes of failure at once breeds distrust of 
its worth. 

There are various factors in a child’s school 
situation, viz., the teacher, the curriculum, the 
teaching method, the school organization. All 
these exist in order that the child might learn. 
Any one of these factors may be out of adjust- 
ment, in which case the pupil suffers the con- 
sequences. He is the one that is adjusted 
through the device of failure to meet the defi- 
ciencies of one or more of the remaining factors. 
It is this fact that has led to the statements 
that ‘The failure of the pupil is the failure of 
the school,” and “Failure is a device for adjust- 
ing the child to the school.” The better philos- 
ophy underlying adjustment would be that the 
school should be adjusted to the child. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that the 
school, its teachers, teaching methods, organiza- 
tion, and curriculum have as yet arrived at the 
point of excellence where failure can be elim- 
inated. This point will be reached when we 
can claim a school perfectly organized, per- 
fectly administered, and perfectly taught. 


What Failure Means 
Failure as an adjustment device rests on an 
indefensible foundation. Not only is it a device 
for adjusting the pupil instead of adjusting the 
school, it is also a means of teaching the child 
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to fail in life. The failure of a child is much 
more of a means of teaching more failure than 
is it a means of teaching success. It breaks the 
child’s faith in his own powers and builds in 
him inferior feelings that frequently work their 
deadly fear on him all through life; it gives him 
a wrong sense of proportion as to what is im- 
portant and what is not important. 

For some reason, not easy to explain, an- 
nual reports of schools and school systems are 
surprisingly silent on the problems of student 
failures. Data which will reflect favorably on 
the schools abounds, but data on the subject of 
failures is not a strong vindication of success, 
hence it is not so willingly given out. When the 
data on failures is obtained, various conditions 
are reflected. Trying to reduce the data to gen- 
eral trends and conclusions, the following facts 
appear: 


1. The rate of failure in the elementary 
grades ranges from 20 per cent in grade one 
to 4 per cent in grade eight. The mean trend is 
approximately 9 per cent. 


2. The rate of failure decreases as the grade 
advances. 


3. From one third to one sixth of first-grade 
children fail. 


4. Ninety-nine per cent of first-grade fail- 
ures are failures in reading. 


5. A child who has attended kindergarten 
has 33 per cent more of a chance to complete 
his first grade in one year than has the child 
who has not attended kindergarten. 


6. A study made by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association shows 
that children from small rural schools do not 
have as good a chance to make their grade as 
do the children of larger rural schools. 


In 76% per cent of the comparisons made, 
children from large rural schools were superior 
in reading to children from small rural schools. 

Ir 89 per cent of the comparisons made, 
children from large rural schools were superior 
in arithmetic to children from small rural 
schools. 

In 81 per cent of the comparisons made, chil- 
dren from large rural schools were superior in 
spelling to the children from small rural 
school. 

7. Children who are over age for their 
grade show the largest amount of failure. 

8. Boys are more likely to fail than are 
girls. Along with this must be’ included the fact 
that boys do not differ from girls in mental 
capacity. 

9. Children of lower mentality represent 
about 37 per cent of all school failures. 

10. Arithmetic accounts for 85.3 per cent of 
the subject failures in grade four. 

11. Arithmetic accounts for 72.4 per cent of 
the subject failures in grade eight. 


The Financial versus the Human Cost 


It has been urged by some who have studied 
the question that each time a student repeats 
a grade or a subject the cost of giving him that 
second year or term of work is simply that 
much sheer financial waste. On first impression 
it does look as though the school district is 
paying twice for what one payment should have 
been sufficient. However, retardation in school 
is not expensive in terms of financial cost, but 
is actually a means of reducing costs. The cost 
of education per child per year in the elemen- 
tary grades is below the cost per child per year 
for junior-high-school or  senior-high-school 
education. The more, then, it is possible to 
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keep the pupil down in the elementary or lower 
school years, the less is the cost. It should be 
noted also that the extra year spent in any 
grade is not, as a rule, an added year spent in 
the school system, because children must and 
usually do remain only to the end of the com- 
pulsory-education period. Furthermore, the 
more retarded a child is, the more likely he is 
to take advantage of the first opportunity to 
drop out of school. From the standpoint of cost, 
the retarded child is not a financial liability. 

It is when we see these failed individuals 
taking on their various defenses and regressions 
that we begin to realize that the cost of failure 
is not to be reckoned in terms of dollars and 
cents, but in terms of human loss. Probably 
not a single child comes through a failing ex- 
perience without some impairment of his men- 
tal and emotional health. One child assumes a 
heroic attitude and broadcasts his failure with 
loud boasting among his fellows. If he can only 
tell them with boasting before they can tell 
him with shame, he will_be that much more 
comfortable. Another becomes a bully and vig- 
orously applies his feet to the shins of the in- 
cautious soul who ventures to speak accusingly 
of his inability. Another becomes callous and 
indifferent to school and its expectations of him. 
The job is no longer up to him to master these 
time-honored skills and knowledges. This task 
now belongs to some adult who may get along 
without his help. With another child this indif- 
ference sinks into dislike for school experiences 
and those fields of human learning in which he 
has failed, this dislike fixing undesirable atti- 
tudes for the rest of his days. Another is sub- 
dued and regressive. He withdraws into himself 
with the feeling of being licked and socially 
disgraced. He is like an animal caught in a 
trap, and with no way of escape. 

It is no use for educators to argue that the 
child ought to take this experience differently, 
to say that it is an opportunity to regain lost 
ground, or that the failing experience should 
teach the child not to dawdle and play, etc. 
The child cannot see a blessing in failure when 
everyone else sees it as a loss of social caste. 


Some Remedies and Preventives 


What can be done? Causes of failure, other 
than those already mentioned, will appear as 
methods of handling failures are presented: 

1. As the first preventive I would urge, is 
that the value of kindergarten training as a 
means of facilitating progress through the 
grades be presented more earnestly by boards 
of education ta the people. It frequently hap- 
pens that all parents do not use these facilities 
where school boards have provided them. I have 
already referred to a study which shows that 
the child who attends kindergarten has 33 per 
cent more of a chance to complete his first 
grade in one year than has the first-grade child 
without kindergarten experience. Another study 
of 3,000 upper-grade students, 1,500 of whom 
had received kindergarten training and 1,500 
who had not, showed that the kindergarten- 
trained had a significant margin of superiority 
over the nonkindergarten-trained. The habits of 
work and the arts of living together developed 
in the kindergarten do tell for the good of the 
child as he proceeds through his school experi- 
ence. I ask that school boards who must face 
trying problems in budget-balancing to think 
long and hard before this unit of school organi- 
zation is discontinued. The time when it was 
an experiment lies far in the past. 

2. A second preventive measure is to set up 
a better admissions policy for the grades. At 
present, children are admitted to first grade 
when they are about six years of age. This basis 
of admission rests on the old idea that all chil- 
dren are alike in ability to learn and that the 
reason they do differ is because of perversity 
and lack of determination. Of course no en- 
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Of the many problems which the depression 
has brought to the foreground, the non-promo- 
tion of pupils has been considered least. Still 
failure is causing a huge waste of childhood and 
deserves quite as much attention as budgets, sal- 
aries, and readjustments of programs. School 
boards will find the present discussion illuminat- 
ing and suggestive for bettering conditions. 


—Editor. 





lightened person holds to such notions today. 
Just as 6-year-olds differ in height and strength, 
etc., so do they differ in ability to learn. 
Recent investigations to determine the degree 
of maturity essential for beginning to learn to 
read have set that minimum mental maturity 
at 6 years 6 months, not a chronological age or 
age from birth. Measuring instruments or tests 
for determining the mental maturity of children 
are now reasonably well developed and inexpen- 
sive. They can be used by intelligent teachers 
and principals if they have received the rather 
simple training in handling them. School boards 
must, of course, first give their approval to 
these testing programs and vote the small 
amount of money necessary to purchase the 
tests. Having administered the necessary tests 
— and it is important to caution against basing 
important judgments on the result of one test 
— those who are mentally mature enough to 
undertake beginning reading should be admitted 
to first grade. An admissions plan of this kind 
should tend not only to reduce failures in the 
first grade but failures at higher grade levels. 


Demotions Upon Transfer 


There is another aspect of the admissions 
policy which has a bearing on failure. Unfor- 
tunately there is a number of school systems 
which feel that they must pay themselves a 
compliment by demoting by a whole or hali 
grade, pupils who are transferred from some 
other school system. Any child in a new en- 
vironment must undergo a period of readjust- 
ment. At such a time his abilities tend to scatter 
and accordingly reflect unfavorably upon him. 
A child is entitled to a month in which to make 
an adjustment to new pupil and teacher per- 
sonalities, new building routine, and other re- 
quirements. It is only on rare occasions that a 
transferred child should be demoted. School sys- 
tems which follow a demotion policy for trans- 
fer cases are to be severely condemned for buy- 
ing such dubious compliments at such terrific 
human costs. 

3. My third suggestion bears on the heavy 
strain on children’s eyes and nervous systems in 
learning to read. Research has shown that a 
minimum mental age of 6 years 6 months is 
best for beginning reading. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that at this age other factors are 
favorable to the learning-to-read experience. 
There is accumulating evidence that it would 
be better for children to be 7 or even 8 years 
of age before they are subjected to the acute 
nerve and muscle demands made in the reading 
act. There is no finer set of muscles nor a more 
delicately adjusted nervous equipment than that 
which operates the eyes. We are much more 
considerate of the child in teaching him to 
write, because for the early mastery period in 
this skill we call into play only the large mus- 
cles of the upper arm and shoulder. With total 
disregard for the delicacy of the eye nerves and 
muscles we plunge the first-grade child into 
the reading experience. It takes about one third 
of the body’s nervous energy to operate the 
eyes. Add to this the excessive strains involved 
in eye focusing on the variations of printed 
letters and in making the lightninglike move- 
ments which occur as the eye moves across a 
printed line, and there is amassed a demand on 
the delicate organism of a child that it were 
better it had not been made. 
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This brief plea is to the end that educators 
and boards of education will give heed to the 
strain involved in learning to read, evidenced 
by the heavy failure in the first grade, and that 
some brave school systems might venture to 
postpone reading to the second year. There ap- 
pears a needed curriculum adjustment at this 
level of the school program. 


The Useful Preprimary Class 


4. There is another organization device which 
some school systems use, notably Los Angeles, 
to reduce the mortality in the first grade. Rec- 
ognizing that the majority of children should 
probably spend three half years instead of two 
half years in the first grade, an additional step 
is inserted between the kindergarten and the 
second grade. This may be called the “pre- 
primary” class. (Los Angeles calls it the “Little 
1B’s.”) Children entering the first grade are 
assigned to this class. As the term progresses 
those who show maturity sufficient to complete 
the work of the first grade in one year, are pro- 
moted to that group as soon as their fitness is 
evident. The others proceed through three pro- 
motion intervals instead of the traditional two. 
until they reach the second grade where the one 
grade per year rate is resumed. This plan elim- 
inates the idea in the mind of a child that he 
has failed. A scheme of promotion is substituted 
for a scheme of demotion or holdover. 

This device does not, as a rule, need any extra 
staff because about the same number of children 
are in this grade for approximately the same 
length of time. 

Of the solutions proposed for the problem 
of failure in the first grade, the plan for post- 
poning the initiation into reading experience for 
a half or even whole year beyond the present 
age of entrance holds the greatest promise. The 
postponement can safely be made as studies have 
shown, without lengthening the total elemen- 
tary-school experience or sacrificing reading 
efficiency. Such a procedure recogpizes4he prin- 
ciple that the school, its teaching method and 
curriculum, afd ‘its administration, should be 
adjusted to the child rather than that the child 
be adjusted to the school. 


The Bugaboo of Long Division 


5. The heavy mortality in arithmetic in the 
fourth grade indicates the need of a curriculum 
adjustment. Undoubtedly long division accounts 
for most of the arithmetic failures of grade 
four. This fundamental process is the most ab- 
stract of the four, thereby making a learning 
demand that many fourth-grade children are 
not able to meet. There is good investigation 
evidence which leads to the conclusion that long 
division would be much more easily and effi- 
ciently learned if it were placed in the sixth 
grade. 

6. Correction of physical defects has been 
shown to be accompanied by noticeable im- 
provement in school achievement. This is true 
particularly of defective vision, nasal breath- 
ing, diseased adenoids and tonsils, defective 
teeth, nervous diseases, tuberculosis, malnutri- 
tion, and anemia. Correcting the defects in such 
cases was accompanied by improvement in 
school achievement in 61%4 per cent of the 
children. Sixty-four and a half per cent of these 
cases showed improvement also in school at- 
tendance. The effect of physical defects on the 
period needed for completing the elementary- 


school experience is shown in the following 
data: 


Time to Complete 


Kind of defect 8th Grade 


No defect 


8 years 
Defective vision 8 years 
Bad teeth 8.5 years 
Improper breathing 8.6 years 
Hyperthrophied tonsils 8.7 years 
Diseased adenoids 9.1 years 


Enlarged glands 9.2 years 
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7. A careful case study of each child who is 
doing failing work, if made in time, generally 
reveals causes which can be remedied and fail- 
ure prevented. Teachers and principals have 
not engaged in the practice of making case 
studies as much as is reasonable to expect them 
to do. It is indeed pitiful to hear the monoton- 
ous repetition of such superficial explanations 
as “he is lazy,” “he’s perverse,” “he’s spoiled,” 
“a peculiar child,’ “slow,” substituted for 
thoroughgoing studies of pupils’ difficulties. 
Many a sin of omission and ignorance on the 
part of those who should be efficient guides to 
growing youth has been covered up by such 
shallow explanations. Causes lie deep and 
should receive study long before the tragedy of 
failure occurs. History of early childhood di- 
seases, school and home experiences that have 
produced damaging attitudes, loss of self-con- 
fidence, attitude of adults to the child, gaps in 
educational experience, feeling of security in his 
home, study conditions in the home, sleeping 
and eating habits, worries, regularity of at- 
tendance, are some of the numerous factors 
which enter into the picture as causes of fail- 
ure. These causes need to be determined, rec- 
orded, and studied. The principal of a school 
should not only engage in these intensive “case 
studies” but he should expect his teachers to do 
so also as a means of preventing failure. Mak- 
ing age-grade studies and age-grade progress 
studies of the whole school enrollment is a 
means of locating the cases which should be in- 
tensively studied. 


Better Promotion Policies 


8. Many schools can reduce failures by more 
carefully setting up promotion policies. 

I want to propose that there be just one basis 
for promotion from one grade level to the next; 
viz., that those children shall be promoted who 
show reasonable promise of being able, from the 
standpoint of physical, mental, and social ma- 
turity, to carry the work of the next grade. The 
question of whether or not the child has been 
a truant, whether or not he has refused to write 
the compositions the teacher has assigned, 
whether or not he has been saucy to the teacher, 
whether or not he has studied his homework or 
made 10 or 90 per cent in history, etc., is be- 
side the point. If a child can do the work of the 
next grade, even though he has not earned pro- 
motion, he should be moved ahead. To fail a 
child on the basis that he needs to be taught a 
lesson is to acknowledge that we know all too 
little about how and what children learn. Such 
kind of failure can minister only to the school’s 
desire for vengeance and not to the educational 
and moral growth of the child. It is the child 
who in the long run chooses what lessons he is 
going to learn. My experience as administrator 
of elementary schools leads me to regard the 
promotion policy I have proposed as a much- 
needed and important one. 

This promotion policy further implies that 
children will receive the benefit of doubts and 
be promoted on trial, or on condition. In other 
words, they should be allowed to enter the new 
grade on a month’s probation. Experimental 
usage of this method of promotion has fully 
justified it as a promotion measure. 


Trial Promotions Helpful 


Dr. B. R. Buckingham found that in two 
large cities of Illinois, Springfield and Decatur, 
where 1,276 children were promoted on trial, 
70 per cent of them made good in their new 
grade. Similar investigations made in Califor- 
nia by Professor Ford of the University of 
Southern California showed similar results. 
Trial promotion is much to be preferred. 

There are, however, accumulating in any 
school system a certain percentage of children 
who are incapable of making a grade per year 
in terms of traditional subject-matter standards. 
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The records and reports on such cases should 
be marked “special,”’ and the individuals should 
be sent on to get as much as they are able. The 
social adjustment of such children must be 
weighted as equal in importance to their edu- 
cational adjustment. 

9. Data available indicates that the annual 
promotion plan is accompanied by less failures 
than the semiannual promotion plan. Some 
years ago, when school systems began to be 
disturbed about the large number of laggards, 
the plan of regarding each grade as composed 
of two stages, each requiring a half year of 
work with a promotion period in February, was 
instituted to reduce the amount the failing child 
would have to repeat. This semiannual promo- 
tion scheme has been in existence long enough 
for its value as a means of reducing retardation 
to be studied. Such a study conducted in Iowa 
has shown that for each 100 pupils studied in 
the semiannual promotion systems there were 
8.52 skips and 55.22 failures. For each 100 
pupils studied in the annual promotion systems 
there were 1.62 skips and 23.63 failures. The 
rate of failure is significantly in favor of annual 
promotion. Teachers are evidently less willing 
to fail a child when he will be required to re- 
peat a year of work. It may be that the semi- 
annual system can be improved so that its rate 
of failure can be reduced. At present, however, 
the evidence does not justify changing from the 
annual to the semiannual plan. Furthermore, if 
I were a school-board member of a system of 
schools that shows a failure rate in excess‘of 3 
per cent I would seriously consider the necessity 
of throwing out the semiannual promotions. 


A New Theory for Elementary Schools 

10. Coaching classes and special classes for 
retarded children and children with language 
handicap are a means of preventing and han- 
dling student failures. When these are not pos- 
sible the regular classroom teacher can set aside 
the period from 8:30 to 9:00 in the morning 
for giving special diagnosis and help to needy 
children. 

11. My last proposal suggests that the waste 
incident to failure in the school be eliminated 
by the development of a better theory of school 
organization. The present theory of the nature 
of the elementary school is that it is an institu- 
tion into which is received children of approx- 
imately six years of age. These children are ex- 
pected to attain certain levels of mastery of 
subject matter before proceeding from one 
grade to the next. This necessitates that some 
children must repeat certain portions of work 
before the individuals are regarded as being 
ready to enter the next higher division of the 
school system. 

The new theory of elementary school is that 
it is an institution into which the child enters 
at approximately the age of six years. He 
spends six years, or eight years, according to 
whether or not the system uses the junior-high- 
school plan, living as intensively and as richly 
as possible. He gets everything he can assim- 
ilate each year of his attendance, and is regu- 
larly advanced. At the end of the six or eight 
years, as the case may be, the next higher di- 
vision receives him regardless of the level of his 
educational attainment. This means that the 
upper school must, for a number of cases, insti- 
tute classes that will give him further mastery 
of the essential tools of learning he may be able 
to acquire. At the same time, he participates 
according to his time and abilities in the other 
activities and studies of this upper school. 

According to this plan there will be no re- 
tardation of pupils. They receive what is their 
just right to receive; viz., the right to richness 
and fullness of living in the schools. By such a 
plan the schools recognize in fact as well as in 
theory that the school exists for the child not 
the child for the school. 
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GROWTH OF THE ROANOKE CITY 
SCHOOLS UNDER DWIGHT 
EGGLESTON MCQUILKIN 


In 1909, when Dwight Eggleston McQuilkin, 
of Shepherdstown, West Virginia, arrived in 
Roanoke, Virginia, to assume his duties as 
teacher in the high school, he found a city of 
34,874 people and a school population of 6,256, 
with a teaching force of 148. Today Roanoke 
has a population of almost 75,000, a school 
enrollment of more than 15,000, and a teaching 





DWIGHT E. McQUILKIN 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


corps of 487. In 1909, there were 7 white 
schools and 2 negro schools; this number in- 
cluded 1 four-year high school with an enroll- 
ment of 480. Today there are 13 elementary 
white schools, 5 white junior high schools, and 
1 white senior high school, 3 negro elementary 
schools, and 1 negro senior high school. The 
schools are organized on the 6—3-3 plan which 
insures an offering to each child that fits his 
abilities and desires as he passes up through 
the school system. 

In 1912, McQuilkin became principal of the 
high school, serving in that capacity until 1918, 
when he was appointed superintendent of the 
Roanoke schools. In the same year Honorable 
Harris Hart, who had served as Roanoke’s 
superintendent for eight and one-half years, was 
elected state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

During the fourteen years that Mr. Mc- 
Quilkin has served as superintendent, the junior 
high schools have been organized and placed in 
operation. During the past five years the city 
has spent more than $928,402 for new build- 
ings and equipment. The citizens of this young 
and rapidly growing city recognize the value of 
excellent educational offerings for their boys 
and girls. In 1912—13 the total annual expendi- 
ture for schools was $134,036.01, today it 
amounts to $820,225.25. 

Mr. McQuilkin has a master’s degree from 
Harvard, is a member of Delta Tau Delta. 

The ideal location of Roanoke, in a beautiful 
valley between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghe- 
nies, bids fair to seeing her population double 
again during the next twenty years; which 
would mean also doubling her school enroll- 
ment. Roanoke is now a trade and distributing 
center for more than 150,000 people. Her indus- 
tries are varied, means of transportation excel- 
lent, the spirit of her people sound, and her 
schools and other educational means constantly 
improving. 
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Some Economic Principles Basic to School Finance 


William G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


I. Economics and Education 


Economics, as a science, seeks objectively to 
study the ways in which human wants and needs 
may be satisfied. As a science, economics shares 
with other sciences an important limitation: It 
describes for us what is; it may even guess what 
will be; it can never tell us what should be. 
Economics suggests how human needs and 
desires may be efficiently fulfilled, but it tells us 
nothing about the relative value or importance 
of our varied wants and aspirations, nothing as 
to which ones should be satisfied and which ones 
turned into another channel. 

But in its own province the scientific 
approach to the study of economic relation- 
ships is an indispensable tool for social plan- 
ning. We all know, for instance, that a dollar 
will buy far less goods today than it would in 
1890 and considerably more goods than in 1928. 
Economics explains the nature and reasons for 
these fluctuations, formulates a general prin- 
ciple governing them, and advises us how we 
should proceed in order to allow for these 
changes in the buying power of money. Again, 
we are all aware that if many people want to 
buy oranges at a time when oranges are scarce, 
the price of oranges will tend to rise. The econ- 
omist, however, from his study of many hun- 
dreds of such phenomena, tells us more exactly 
under what conditions prices will rise, how high 
they may go, and how long they will stay up. 
He formulates a law which states the relation- 
ships which tend to occur among supply, 
demand, and price. If we understand this law 
we are in a better position to predict and control 
what will happen to prices under given condi- 
tions. These conclusions and general laws are 
not, it is true, as completely and accurately 
stated as the laws of physics and the other 
natural sciences. But economic laws are as com- 
prehensive and stable as the basic data on which 
they rest——the unpredictable minor vagaries 
of mankind. 

Do economic laws and principles have any- 
thing to do with education? Education is mainly 
a psychological phenomenon. What possible 
connection can be traced between the harsh 
materialistic concepts of economics — values, 
wealth, prices, and the like —and the subtle 
spiritual influences of education? Who will 
undertake to trace a connection between eco- 
nomics, “the dismal science,’ as Carlyle 
savagely called it, and the growth and guid- 
ance of childhood? Is not wisdom “more pre- 
cious than rubies, and the merchandise of it 
better than the merchandise of silver”? 

The actual processes of education are not 
profoundly or directly affected by economic 
forces. Nevertheless, education does have a 
definite and important economic aspect. School- 
ing has a price. There is, at any given time, a 
certain rather definite demand for it and a 
limited supply. The demand is subject to sane 
control by the usual means of advertising and 
salesmanship. Economic principles underlie the 
support of public education just as truly as they 
do the purchase of a pound of coffee or the sale 
of a government bond. Although the processes 
of education are mental, its management and 
support are political and economic. Not only do 
schools have an economic background, but edu- 
cation itself has far-reaching effects on two basic 
processes of economics — production and con- 
sumption. Out of the many contact points be- 
tween school management and economic theory, 
this article selects three concepts which are 
fundamental to sound school finance: the nature 
of taxation, the economic law of supply and 
demand with special reference to teachers’ 


wages, and the broad economic effects of edu- 
cation. 


II. The Nature of Taxation | 


The tangled problems of school finance make 
exceedingly difficult the task of tracing in them 
the operation of basic economic principles. In 
most modern civilizations the problem is greatly 
complicated by the fact that the support of edu- 
cation is, by and large, a public function. 
Private schools thrive in America and else- 
where, but most of the cost of our schooling is 
paid for out of the public purse. This assump- 
tion of financial responsibility by the people as 
a whole rather than by the people as individuals 
may delay and conceal the operation of the 
economic principles involved. Sooner or later, 
however, these economic laws will assert them- 
selves and become evident to all. 

A good deal of unnecessary mystery has been 
allowed to cling to the fiscal operations of gov- 
ernment. The operations of public finance, how- 
ever, are in most respects very much like those 
of private finance. Although their functions and 
sources of revenue may differ, both consist 
primarily of a transfer of purchasing power. 
Money is transferred by taxation from ‘“A’s” 
pocket to the public treasury. The treasury, in 
turn, gives most of the money to “B” for 
personal services rendered currently or pre- 
viously as teacher, policeman, contractor, clerk, 
or pensioner. The remainder of the money is 
paid out of the public treasury for sundry goods 
— for textbooks, pencils, sacks of cement, fire 
engines, machine guns, and cruisers. 

A common economic fallacy which is abroad 
implies that money put into governmental enter- 
prises is in some mysterious way swallowed up 
and lost to humanity forever. It is popular now- 
adays to commiserate with the overburdened 
taxpayer and to imply, if not actually to assert, 
that tax payments constitute a sort of charitable 
gift for which the taxpayer receives no return. 
The public employee, however industrious or 
useful, is frequently regarded as the object of 
public bounty. This condition is most clearly 
revealed when the selection and appointment 
of public servants is complicated by extraneous 
considerations as to whether or not the candi- 
date needs the money. 

A single illustration of this point of view will 
suffice, for the general trend of it is familiar. 
A recent journal exhibits a large calendar with 
a certain number of days blotted out in solid 
black. These days are supposed to represent the 
proportion of the people’s income devoted to 
governmental enterprises. The text which ac- 
companies the calendar reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Would it spoil the flavor of your Thanksgiving tur- 
key or make any less merry your Merry Christmas if 
you knew that beginning about the middle of Novem- 
ber and continuing until the last day of the year every 
penny you earned was to be handed over to a tax col- 
lector? . . . You may have escaped paying your share 
directly to the tax collector but it is a certainty that 
out of 305 working days in 1928 the average Missourian 


worked 35 for the government and only 270 days for 
himself. 


Obviously this statement conveys, to an un- 
critical reader, the impression that citizens are 
being imposed upon by a parasitic government 
which snatches away without due return about 
one tenth of every toiler’s income. No one works 
“for himself’ except the hermit who consumes 
only the direct products of his own toil. It 
would be just as reasonable to lament because 
the average Missourian works about 150 days 
for his landlord and his grocer and only 155 
days for himself, or because he works about 45 
days a year for Henry Ford and his colleagues 
and only 260 for himself, since these ratios 
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represent, very roughly, the proportionate 
expenditures for housing, food, and automobiles. 
Yet no one bewails these facts or permits them 
to destroy his holiday festivities. 

True, immediate and tangible returns from 
money paid as taxes are sometimes difficult to 
see, primarily because the returns are neces- 
sarily delayed. I pay fourteen cents for a gallon 
of gasoline and, in theory at least, I can then 
drive my car some fifteen or twenty miles. I 
am asked to pay an additional three or four 
cents in the form of a gasoline tax and I am 
quite likely to forget that the tax is spent for 
highways for me to drive on, just as truly as the 
larger bill is spent to provide the gasoline and 
the means of selling it. Taxation is primarily a 
device whereby a great many of us pay a single 
collective bill with a maximum of convenience 
and economy. Nevertheless, the thinking of 
many people with respect to taxation has been 
sadly muddled. Many a citizen who will con- 
tentedly pay for having his house painted to 
protect it against the weather, will strenuously 
object to paying taxes on this same property 
in order to protect it against burglary and fire. 
Many a well-to-do parent is willing to buy his 
son a roadster to drive to high school and at 
the same time, complains of the much smaller 
outlay in the form of a school tax to provide the 
school for the son to drive to. 

There is nothing peculiarly sacred or pecu- 
liarly profane about public expenditures. Like 
private expenditures they may be wisely made 
or unwisely made. They may be spent worthily 
or unworthily. They may be too high or too low. 
But the general and frank condemnation of all 
taxes for all purposes at all times shows a lack 
of understanding as to the real nature of taxa- 
tion. It is profoundly untrue, from the economic 
point of view, that the state with the lowest tax 
is the best state. The ancient belief that taxa- 
tion is inherently evil, as certain and as calam- 
itous as death, is a dangerous superstition. 

Shrewd Ben Franklin remarked that taxes 
and death are equally certain, but he did not 
say that the two are equally painful or perma- 
nent. A much more accurate Franklinism is the 
declaration that, “We are taxed twice as much 
by our idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our folly, and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us by allowing an abatement.” 

When taxes are fairly leveled and wisely 
spent they become investments in economic and 
social well-being. Money spent for schools, or 
for any other public purpose, is not a depletion 
of our national spending power. Two billion 
dollars spent for schools instantly becomes two 
billion dollars of income, most of which is im- 
mediately spent again by the teachers and other 
employees who receive the major part of the 
school money. The school is an arc, integral 
with the full economic circle of getting and 
spending. It is time to scrap the “lost-and- 
gone-forever” theory of public spending. 

These considerations constitute no blanket 
indorsement of our present typical tax-gather- 
ing machinery. Its defects are well known and 
the needed remedies available. The need for 
tax reform may be admitted, however, without 
condemning taxation, root and branch. Tax 
reform and tax reduction are not necessarily 
identical; indeed, they may even be in- 
consistent. Nor does our insistence that taxa- 
tion is a useful economic device imply approval 





1For a brief review and bibliography consult: National Educa- 
tion Association, Research Division, School Revenues and New 
Methods of Taxation, Studies in State Educational Administra- 
tion, No. 2 (Washington, D. C.: the Association), January, 1930. 
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of unnecessary taxation or of extravagant, in- 
competent, or dishonest spending of public 
money. Economy in public affairs is as highly 
desirable as economy in personal affairs — and 
as dangerous. To begrudge every cent spent for 
schools or other governmental operations is 
neither sound economy nor sound economics. 


III. Demand and Supply 


Among all the economic principles which 
adorn the pages of treatises on this subject, 
none occurs with more regularity and prom- 
inence than that of supply and demand. A 
magic and impressive phrase, it is to economics 
what the law of conservation of energy is to 
physics and the law of evolution to biology. 
Does this fundamental economic law affect edu- 
cation? If it does, how can we plan to make its 
effect helpful rather than harmful to the effi- 
ciency of our public schools? 

The prices of all the goods purchased by 
school districts — all sorts of textbooks, sup- 
plies, building material, and even land — are 
subject to the operation of this law. This gen- 
eral statement applies not merely to material 
things but to salaries of school employees as 
well. Since so large a part of the school budget 


is devoted to the salaries of teachers and since- 


the teaching service itself is so crucial in the 
direction and improvement of the educational 
process, we shall center attention on the law of 
supply and demand as it affects the salaries of 
teachers. More narrowly stated then our ques- 
tion becomes: How does the law of supply and 
demand operate in fixing teachers’ salaries, and 
how can this law be made to work with, instead 
of against, the cause of educational progress? 

The law of supply and demand is an abstract 
statement of market conditions which connects 
the value of goods and services with their 
supply and demand. Briefly stated, the law 
declares that the supply and demand of any 
commodity tend to become equal, any tendency 
to inequality being immediately compensated 
for by an upward or downward movement in 
its price. When the supply increases more 
rapidly than the demand, prices tend to fall. 
When the demand outruns the supply, prices 
tend to rise. The supply as used in this defini- 
tion does not mean the total amount of a com- 
modity existing in the entire world. It means 
the amount of the commodity which is offered 
for sale; similarly, the demand is not simply 
the amount of goods or services which are 
wanted, but the amount which is wanted badly 
enough to make the purchaser willing to pay 
for it. The concept of a balance between supply 
and demand applies not only to goods, but to 
services; not only to prices, but to wages. When 
we speak of services, the employer is the pur- 
chaser; the employee is the seller. The principle 
of demand and supply controls the earnings. 

It may be necessary now to point out that 
the law of supply and demand, like other 
natural and social laws, can be controlled even 
though it cannot be broken. This is true even 
of laws in the physical realm. None of us can 
successfully command water to run up hill, but 
the application of human intelligence can make 
the law of gravity work for us. We do so in a 
most spectacular fashion when we harness a 
waterfall to furnish electric power. Man’s scien- 
tific and industrial advance has not come about 
because we repeal natural laws but because we 
understand them and harness them to our own 
good purposes. 

Will not our experience be likewise with eco- 
nomic principles? We cannot abolish the law 
of supply and demand but we can control the 
operation of it so that it will be socially con- 
structive. There is nothing mysterious about this 
law, and nothing particularly dangerous. We 
can make it work with us just as easily as we 
can have it work against us. Furthermore, we 
ought to do so. 
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Now, in the teaching profession, the total 
number of persons holding the required certifi- 
cates who are out of work and willing to teach, 
censtitutes the supply. The demand at any 
given time is the total number of teaching posi- 
tions open due to resignations and withdrawals 
of all kinds, plus a few vacancies or unfilled 
positions. The law of supply and demand tends 
to bring these two factors into balance at a 
point where the maximum number of positions 
are filled at a wage which the certificated teach- 
ers most in need of work are willing to accept. 
Suppose a state suddenly decided to permit any 
elementary-school graduate to teach in the 
public schools. The sudden inflation of the 
supply, due to lowered standards, would send 
wages downward until only the neediest and 
least-trained people would accept them. Given 
a relatively constant demand for any kind of 
service, the wages will tend to decline toward a 
level of subsistence or below, as the supply of 
that service increases. The economist doubts 
the efficacy of an unlimited amount of prop- 
aganda for higher salaries to bring about a 
permanently different result. 

Although the foregoing statement will hold 
true if conditions are not interfered with, both 
supply and demand are subject to control. In 
terms of quantity, the demand for teachers is 
fixed largely by three factors: the number of 
children in school, the size of the class which 
is accepted as reasonable and desirable, and the 
sparsity of population in the community to. be 
served by educational facilities. This quantity 
demand for teachers tends, on the whole, to be 
rather inelastic and will probably tend to be- 
come less variable as the years go by. As our 
enrollment in secondary schools reaches the 
saturation point, as consolidated schools replace 
the smaller rural schools, and as the number of 
children placed in each class becomes more or 
less standard practice, the quantity demand for 
teachers will reach a rather stable position. 

But the demand for quality in teachers is 
subject to important fluctuations. As soon as a 
state begins to set up standards for entry into 
the teaching profession, the potential supply is 
progressively reduced by the elimination of 
those who are unwilling or unable to meet these 
standards. The supply of teachers can thus be 
controlled by manipulation of the standards for 
admission to the profession. As soon as the eco- 
nomic attractiveness of teaching produces an 
excess of candidates, the standards can be lifted 
and the excess reduced. Such a policy avoids an 
oversupply of teachers, saves money which 
might otherwise be wasted in training young 
people for teaching positions which do not exist, 
lifts the caliber and preparation of those enter- 
ing the teaching profession, and greatly im- 
proves the morale of those who are already in 
the service or about to enter it. The ultimate 
alternative to such a policy is a reduction of 
salaries. 

In its practical aspects, the problem is, of 
course, twofold: first, to create a public quality 
demand for teachers; and second, to persuade 
school administrators and all other agencies 
responsible for the preparation and employment 
of teachers to fix standards at the very highest 
point which is consistent with an adequate num- 
ber of candidates for new and vacant teaching 
positions. If these two tasks proceed con- 
comitantly the law of supply and demand, in- 
stead of menacing, as it now does, the economic 
security of the teaching profession and the 
educational progress of the nation, may become 
a powerful agent in lifting teaching to a high 
professional standing with an appropriate eco- 
nomic reward. This happy result will not be 
achieved, however, by a laissez faire policy. 
Many states have little or no idea of the rela- 
tionship existing between the number of teach- 
ers who are certificated and the number needed 
each year. The development of a sound policy 
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in this respect is impossible without adequate 
and accurate statistics on teacher demand and 
supply. Nor is it enough for isolated and in- 
dividual states to develop such a policy while 
neighboring states drift aimlessly with every 
economic tide. The problem calls for concen- 
trated, continuous, and codrdinated study in 
every state.” 

Of one thing we may be certain. The law of 
supply and demand will operate in fixing wages 
paid in teaching just as it does elsewhere. 
Teachers will not be permanently exempt from 
its operation any more than candlestick makers 
and hod carriers. The fact that teaching is 
largely a public service may delay the operation 
of the law, but sooner or later any oversupply 
of certificated teachers will make itself felt in 
the market for teaching services. Teachers’ 
salaries will come down, the more capable 
teachers will leave the profession, new recruits 
will come from the less promising high-school 
graduates, and the total effect will be adverse 
to welfare of the nation as it is bound up in the 
lives of its school children. The law of supply 
and demand makes either a harsh master or an 
obedient servant and the choice is largely ours. 


IV. The Effects of Education on 
Production and Consumption 


From the economist’s point of view, the two 
basic operations in modern life are the making 
of goods and services and the using of these 
goods and services. The economist applies the 
terms “production” and “consumption” to these 
two processes. Any discussion of economic prin- 
ciples and school finance would be incomplete 
without briefly referring to the way in which 
the schools affect these two basic economic 
enterprises. On the other hand, complete dis- 
cussion is impossible because of space limits.® 

Let us begin with production. It is easy to see 
the machine, the factory, the field, and forget 
that trained minds and hands have made these 
things possible. The obvious components of the 
goods of this world are raw materials and labor. 
But back of the laborer is the laborer’s train- 
ing. As our natural resources are depleted our 
human resources must inevitably take on in- 
creasing significance. Furthermore, human re- 
sources are highly perishable, since they are 
constantly being destroyed by the death of the 
individuals possessing these resources. Without 
an educational system by means of which each 
generation can pass to the next its heritage of 
skill and knowledge, our productivity as a 
nation would be bound to decline with the pass- 
ing of the present generation.* 

That this fact is generally recognized by 
economists is attested by the following typical 
quotations: 

Cassell: “The results of social production on which 
every person is absolutely dependent in an advanced 


exchange, economy, are greatly increased by edu- 
cation.’” 


Laveleye: “A country desirous of increasing its pros- 
perity should cultivate all the sciences and shrink from 
no sacrifice necessary to forward their advance or dif- 
fuse the knowledge of their discoveries. Instruction 
and education aid in increasing the productiveness of 
labor by augmenting and still more by giving a better 
direction to the employments of man’s power.’ 

Hayes: “The importance of intelligence and knowl- 
edge cannot be exaggerated in noting the qualities that 
contribute to economic well-being, for without these, 
man is inferior to most of the brutes. .. . By means 
of each generation becoming successively heir to the ex- 





2For detailed recommendations consult: National Education 
Association, Research Division, ‘‘Teacher Demand and Supply,” 
Research Bulletin No. 9: 306-407 (Washington, D. C.: the 
Association), November, 1931. 

For a more complete review consult: National Education 
Association, Research Division, The Schools and Business 
(Washington, D. C.: the Association), 1930. 

*Reference is here made to the effect of education upon the 
economic welfare of a nation as a whole. The effect of educa- 
tion upon the earning power of the individual receiving it is 
a related topic of great interest and some controversy. 

5Cassell, Gustav, The Theory of Social Economy (Joseph Mc- 
Cable, translator), Vol. I, p. 71. 

®Laveleye, Emile, The Elements of Political Economy (A. W. 
Pollard, translator), p. 77. 


(Concluded on Page 59) 











Making High-School Graduation SIGNIFICANT 


Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Director, Division of Publication, National Education Association 


The modern school is no more like the school 
of a hundred, or even fifty, years ago than the 
latest model automobile is like the old one-horse 
buggy. High-school graduation programs in 
general, however, have shown little change, 
until the past few years, from the formal type 
of program which the old New England 
academy, progenitor of the high school, 
borrowed from the colleges of the time. Recent 
years have seen a rapidly increasing number 
of schools breaking away from tradition and 
taking advantage of the full potential power of 
the graduation program. The following crit- 
icisms have been leveled at the old-type 
program: 

1. It is routinely traditional. 

2. It has no definite objectives. 

3. It leaves the talents of the class unused. 

4. It is overdependent upon outside speakers. 

5. It does not help to interpret the school. 

Many schools are now developing programs 
which effectively overcome these criticisms. 
They are making the graduation programs stu- 
dent projects which honor the graduates and, 
at the same time, effectively interpret the 
schools in a period when interpretation is in- 
dispensable. This article lists some of the things 
to be kept in mind in developing the new type 
graduation program. 


Graduation Programs Should Keep Pace 


There is no valid reason why graduation exer- 
cises should lag behind the march of progress. 
Opportunity for growth in this phase of our edu- 
cational program has been neglected. The con- 
trast between the programs of the most pro- 
gressive schools in this respect, and those still 
following in the old ruts, is ample evidence of 
this fact. 

The movement for more fruitful graduation 
programs presupposes early planning, not only 
because it produces more effective results, but 
also because it does so with relatively less work. 
Plans set in motion early will accomplish what 
no amount of frantic haste can achieve later. 
Three or four months is none too much time 
to allow, and to begin planning early in the 
year is better. 


Definite, Worth-While Objectives 


The graduation program should be more than 
a mere spectacle. It should have practical re- 
sults as objectives. The primary objective of 
the program is to honor the graduates. Other 
objectives are: 

To interpret the school to the community. 

To report progress and plans of the school. 

To assist in the solution of community 
problems. 

To further stimulate the graduate. 

To encourage the undergraduates. 

Every program should have definite objec- 
tives, carefully thought out in the light of the 
needs and conditions of the individual school, 
around which the program may be built. With- 
out this there is inevitable degeneration to 
worthless routine. 

Inasmuch as the newer type of graduation 
program requires long-time preparation, many 
schools correlate the necessary work involved 
with regular classroom activities. For example, 
the preparation for student addresses can be 
carried on in public-speaking classes; pageants 
can be prepared as a part of the work of the 
dramatics department; and if local historical 
facts are needed, the history department can 
assist. This motivates the classroom work and 
at the same time assures adequate preparation 
for the most important event of the graduation 
season. 


Student Participation 

The members of the class participate in, as 
well as plan, the newer types of graduation pro- 
grams. The most desirable practice is to have 
as many students as possible take part. Such a 
program allows many students to take an active 
part, instead of limiting this opportunity to a 
chosen few, who may be less deserving and 
probably less in need of such training. It enables 
more members of the class to demonstrate to 
parents and the community what the school has 
done for them. This, in turn, creates a more 
spontaneous and genuine interest in the school, 
as well as the program, on the part of the 
entire citizenry. 

When student speakers are used it is sug- 
gested that they discuss matters within the 
realm of their experience which can serve as a 
basis of profitable discussion. The material can 
be drawn from the local school or community 
situation. It is surprising how thoroughly high- 
school seniors, with the proper motivation, can 
carry out elementary research projects, and 
report on them with the facility born of 
familiarity and with enthusiasm that begets 
hearty response from the patron. The flam- 
boyant student speech has little value. Orations 
on the grandeur of Rome and the glory of 
Greece are out of place. 


The Outside-Speaker Problem 


The desirability of the outside-speaker type 
of program, like any other type, depends upon 
the handling. There is a growing sentiment to 
the effect that the special speaker is not essen- 
tial to the success of the program. 

Nevertheless, the outside speaker has played, 
and will continue to play, an important part in 
the graduation programs of the nation’s high 
schools. When schools use this type of program, 
the following precautions concerning the 
speaker are suggested. 

1. He should be carefully selected. 

2. He should be chosen early. 

3. He should be informed of the nature and 
scope of the rest of the program. 

4. He should be requested to make his con- 
tribution harmonize with other numbers on the 
program. 

It is suggested that this type of program be 
alternated with other types of programs. 

There is no reason why the type of program 
should not vary from year to year. Variety will 
not only lend spice from the standpoint of the 
patron, but it will make the programs vastly 
more effective in their cumulative effect from 
year to year. The program may vary in general 
nature between the following types, among 
others: 

1. The unified-theme type. 

2. The demonstration and exhibit type. 

3. The pageant and dramatic type. 

4. The survey and interpretation type. 

5. The outside-speaker type. 

6. Combinations of these types. 


Originality and Attractiveness 


Why should the program be a humdrum affair 
carried out in precisely the same way year after 
year? Why should originality and attractiveness 
not be evident? The public probably judges the 
school more by the graduation program than 
by any other one event of the year, because 
many people see the school in operation only 
on this occasion. The school system may be 
progressive in other respects even if the grad- 
uation program is not; but if it is, there are 
large numbers of patrons who will not know it. 

This occasion should be democratic in all 
its phases. The class, with proper supervision, 
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should carry, as far as possible, the major 
responsibility of planning and administering the 
program. As many students as possible should 
actually participate in the program. The presen- 
tation of gifts or flowers in public should be 
avoided to prevent embarrassment on the part 
of those who do not receive any. Some regula- 
tion of dress is also advisable. The use of caps 
and gowns is probably the easiest way to solve 
this problem, although there is objection to this 
suggestion by some. Schools sometimes utilize 
the uniform dress plan. 


Service to the Community 


The program can be adapted from year to 
year and from school to school, according to 
the needs and conditions at the time and place. 
If there is a feeling on the part of the patrons 
that the school taxes are too high, the program 
can be built around a school-interpretation 
theme. If there is a tendency to high rates of 
student absence and tardiness, the program can 
be built around a study of this question by the 
students, designed to show parents the cost of 
absence and how they can assist in prevent- 
ing it. 

There are few occasions when the community 
is as receptive to facts about the school as at 
this time. Educational interpretation through 
the graduation program may enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the event, without in any 
way detracting from the other purposes for 
which it is held. In these days every agency for 
school interpretation needs to be utilized. The 
printed program, the school paper, and the city 
paper may be utilized to further the interpreta- 
tion phase of the program. 


The Graduate and the Vitalized 


Program 


The first and chief concern of the graduation 
program is the graduate. If this principle is ac- 
cepted the program must be built around the 
graduating class. The question, then, is to 
determine how the occasion can be most ben- 
eficial to the graduate. 

A student program tends to enlist the interest 
of the graduates because it is an occasion which 
they assist in planning. The class takes the 
responsibility. Thus the program is not a 
passive procedure imposed from above. The 
students gain helpful experience in two respects: 
(1) in planning and administering the program; 
(2) in actually participating in the program. 

This furnishes the student a worth-while 
project which may vitalize the entire year’s 
work. It causes the pupil to feel the occasion 
to be one of accomplishment rather than mere 
formality. He knows that he has a codperative 
part in the program, that he is not merely a 
part of an exhibit. 

If the pupils have developed special abilities 
by virtue of their school training, this occasion 
is the best opportunity to prove it to the com- 
munity. The graduate will not only gain in self- 
respect, but will also receive valuable training 
in the handling of a practical life situation. 


The Teacher and the Vitalized Program 


In some respects the vitalized program re- 
quires more arduous work on the part of the 
faculty members than the old type, where the 
only preparation consisted of engaging the most 
easily available speaker. 

The newer programs require long-time prepa- 
ration on the part of the students, and they 
must be guided in their preparation by a 
faculty member or committee, with the codper- 
ation of the other teachers. It has been pointed 
out by those who have been successful in this 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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School-Board Heads | 
Who are Making History in American Education 


DR. JESSE F. WILLIAMS 


President, Board of Education, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


For eighteen years Dr. Jesse F. Williams has 
been a member of the Clarksburg board of 
education, and for the past fourteen years has 
served as president of the board. Over this 
entire period, the records show that Dr. 
Williams has never been absent from a reg- 
ular board meeting. 

Born on a farm in 1882 near Marshville, 
Harrison county, West Virginia, Dr. Williams 
attended a rural school and academy, taught 
for a brief period, and in 1904 completed the 
classical course in West Virginia Wesleyan 
College. In 1908 he was graduated, cum laude, 
from the Baltimore Medical College. After serv- 
ing as resident physician in the Maryland Gen- 
eral Hospital in 1908-09, Dr. Williams located 





DR. JESSE F. WILLIAMS 
President, Board of Education, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


in Clarksburg where he soon gained recognition 
as an outstanding physician and surgeon. He is 
a former secretary, and at this time is president 
of the Harrison County Medical Society. In 
addition to holding membership in the leading 
organizations of his profession. Dr. Williams 
is a Rotarian, a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of two leading fraternal 
organizations, and a trustee of the M. E. 
Church. He is never too busy to take an active 
part in all movements for civic betterment. 

During the period of Dr. Williams’s service 
on the board of education, the enrollment and 
the teaching corps have increased by 50 per 
cent. To the school plant have been added a 
large athletic field, a vocational building, a 
junior-high-school building, and a fine building 
for Negro youth; also large additions to three 
other buildings. 

Dr. Williams believes that the purpose of the 
schools is to train for citizenship. To this end 
he insists that there shall be a good school 
environment, good buildings, and good teachers. 
At all times he has earnestly endeavored, and 
with the codperation of his fellow board mem- 
bers, he has succeeded in keeping the schools 
free from all influences which would be detri- 
mental to an efficient school system. 





The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 





WM. J. SLEEMAN 


President, Board of Education, 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Wm. J. Sleeman, president of the board of 
education at Superior, Wis., is a native of Upper 
Michigan. He was born at Hancock, Mich., on 
March 20, 1886, and spent his boyhood and 
young manhood in that city, attending the 
elementary and high schools there. He learned 
the printing trade and in 1904 became asso- 
ciated with the Milwaukee Sentinel as a lino- 
type operator. In 1911 he associated himself 
with the La Crosse Tribune, then in 1914 with 
the Superior Telegram, and has continued in 
the employ of that firm since that time. 

He was elected to school-board membership 
in 1928 and was selected as president of the 
board following his reélection in 1931. He has 
always had a keen interest in public education, 
and gives of his time unsparingly in his efforts 
to improve the educational facilities of the city. 
In the present depression he has shown real 
courage in fighting the battle against unreason- 
able and unwarranted retrenchment, while at 
the same time he has done all in his power to 
encourage all proper economies in the schools. 
He is a lover of outdoor sports and athletics. 
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President, Board of Education, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 
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HUGH W. DIEHL 
President, Board of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 


Mr. Hugh W. Diehl, president of the board 
of education, School District No. 301, city of 
Bellingham, was born Sept. 19, 1880. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools and 
the high schools of Bellingham, and his higher 
education in the University of Washington. 

Mr. Diehl has been actively identified with 
public interests in the city of Bellingham since 
his early manhood. First engaging in a bicycle 
repair shop, he moved on into the automobile 
business at the advent of the automobile. He 
has continued in this line of work until today 
he is the owner of the Ford agency in Belling- 
ham and is conducting one of the most syste- 
matic and efficiently managed automobile busi- 
nesses in the Pacific Northwest. 
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President, Board of Education, 
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Mr. Diehl has been actively identified with 
civic interests being a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Y.M.C.A., an officer of the Belling- 
ham Yacht Club, member of important com- 
mittees in Rotary, a member of the board of 
directors of the Boy Scouts, and a director of 
one bank and of a savings and loan company. 

In addition to active identification with these 
organizations Mr. Diehl is identified with sev- 
eral progressive movements in civic affairs, and 
takes an active part in community-chest drives 
and relief programs. 

Educationally, Mr. Diehl has stood for an 
efficient business administration of the schools 
of the District, and during his régime School 
District No. 301 has become entirely free from 
bonded indebtedness, being the only first-class 
district in the State of Washington to have such 
an enviable financial condition. He has been an 
ardent supporter of the policy of “pay as you 
go,” and under his administration there have 
been added three school buildings, two gymna- 
siums, and the complete rehabilitation and en- 
larging of two other schools within the district, 
all of which improvements have been paid for 
when constructed. 

Mr. Diehl has been a member of the board 
of directors since March, 1926. 
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ROBERT J. HILL 


Chairman of the School Committee, 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


Robert J. Hill, recently reélected to the 
Cranston school board for another term of four 
years to terminate January 1, 1937, has served 
as a member of the board since January, 1929, 
and as chairman since July 6, 1931. 

Since coming to Cranston in 1914, Mr. Hill 
has been actively interested in the social, civic, 
and educational problems of the city. He is 
vitally interested in the welfare of the children 
of the community and considers the public 
schools as the most effective means of working 
in their behalf. He gives freely and unselfishly 
of his time, energy, and thought in committee 
work, considering and solving the problems con- 
nected with the policies of the public-school 
organization. 

Through his efforts this year the work of the 
school department has been extended to provide 
instruction for physically handicapped children 
who are confined to their homes. 
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As a vocation, he holds the position of art 
director in the bronze division of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, of Providence. His 
experience and ability as a designer have given 
him an active interest in civic planning and 
school architecture. 

Last year the Rhode Island Association of 
Public School Officials, in recognition of his 
interest in school problems and ability for effi- 
cient service, elected him president of that 
organization. 


MRS. A. D. RYCKMAN 


President of the Board of Education, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Mrs. A. D. Ryckman, president of the Osh- 
kosh board of education, was born in Wisconsin. 
She attended the public schools and upon com- 
pletion of a training course worked faithfully as 
a teacher for more than 25 years. Since retiring 
from her profession, she has truly given her life 
to her home, her church, and the public schools. 

Besides the time she gives to the first two 
activities, she devotes many useful and happy 
hours to the schools. She has been a punctual 
and efficient member of the board of education 
for nearly twelve years, and for the past six 
years its president. With the many necessary 
official duties performed, she still finds ample 
time to help formulate educational policies that 
are far-reaching. During her service on the 
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board, a teachers’ salary schedule has been 
adopted which for years made the compensation 
of the teacher measure up to her training and 
experience. Mrs. Ryckman has been active in 
providing better working conditions for teachers 
and pupils. Two years after taking a place on 
the board, a definite building program to cover 
a ten-year period was adopted and formally pre- 
sented to the commission council of the city. 
This program has been adhered to in the main, 
and as a result four new school plants or large 
additions are now in use. This program called 
for the expenditure of well over one million 
dollars. The expenditure of that money spread 
over her entire incumbency has involved endless 
details as to plans, specifications, contracts, and 
construction. 

Besides the time devoted to her official duties, 
Mrs. Ryckman has found time to visit the 
schools and is generally regarded as a welcome 
visitor and a loyal coworker of the teacher. 


L. F. LEACH 
President of the Board of Education, 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


L. F. Leach, president of the school board of 
Cloquet, Minnesota, has served on the board 
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for 32 years. He has seen the school system grow 
from an enrollment of 287 in 1901, to 2,000 in 
1930, and the high-school graduating classes 
from 2 or 3, to 104. The teachers’ wages have 
increased from $11 per pupil enrolled in 1901, 
to $48 in 1931. There will be a reduction in 
the latter figure for 1933. 

Mr. Leach believes in sound progressive poli- 
cies. He is never hurried into any new educa- 
tional experiment, but is willing to attempt any- 
thing new that he thinks worth while after 
thought and study. 

He does what he thinks is right regardless of 
policy. He has never courted popularity, but his 
integrity has been recognized by the community 
again and again. Besides the school board, he 
has been a member of the city council, and for 
25 years served on the city library board. 

A former superintendent of Cloquet, who has 
had over 40 years of experience with school 
boards, places Mr. Leach at the head of the 
list of all the board members that he has ever 
known. In 1919, a new grade school was erected 
in Cloquet, dedicated to him, and named the 
L. F. Leach School in his honor. 

Mr. Leach was born in Massachusetts 78 
years ago, but spent his childhood and early 
manhood in Wisconsin. Before coming to Clo- 
quet, he had served ten years on the school 
board at Lowry, Wisconsin. 


JOSEPH C. MARTIN 


President of the Board of Education, 
Laredo, Texas 


Joseph C. Martin was born on October 30, 
1886, in Laredo, a son of Raymond Martin and 
Tirza (Garcia) Martin. His family is one of 
the oldest in that section of the Lone Star State, 
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having immigrated from France when Texas 
was still a Republic. His father, therefore, grew 
up in this border city during exciting times. 
Laredo, the natural gateway to Mexico, was 
perhaps the most disturbed of all the border 
towns in those days. Yet, by fair dealing and 
indomitable courage, the elder Martin won for 
himself a place in the community of which his 
children are justly proud. For over fifty years 
he was a leader in community affairs, merchant, 
stockman, and banker of considerable means 
and ability. His sons have become the exempli- 
fication of their father’s devotion to the com- 
munity. One son, Albert, is serving his fourth 
term as mayor of the city, another, John M., is 
county commissioner, while Joseph C. Martin 
(Concluded on Page 60) 








The LAW and School Property 


Daniel R. Hodgdon Esq., New York, N. Y. 


School Officials Hold a Qualified Title to 
School Property. The directors, board of 
school control, or other proper school author- 
ities usually have a qualified title to, and pos- 
session of, all school property.’ In interpret- 
ing the statute in Indiana the courts have held 
that the trustees in each school district have the 
charge and possession of the district school- 
house in their district,?, and that a township 
trustee has control of, and supervision over, 
the school property in his township.* 

The possession and control conferred upon 
boards of school control or other officers do 
not confer upon them that absolute dominion 
which a private individual may exercise over 
the premises of which he is the exclusive and 
fee-simple owner.‘ The public, including all 
citizens within the district, have some rights 
in the schoolhouse property and all those in- 
tended to be benefited by the purposes to which 
the school property is devoted have certain 
rights in the school premises, among which is 
the right of entry at proper times and for proper 
purposes.‘ 

Control of School Property Obtained by 
Subscription. If a schoolhouse is built for the 
district by private subscription of the citizens 
and the mayor and council, a question natu- 
rally arises as to whom the control and posses- 
sion of the school belongs. The court holds that 
the control and possession of such a school- 
house vest in the mayor and council if the sta- 
tute authorizes them to levy and collect taxes 
for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing schools and gives them power to employ 
teachers and make rules for the government of 
the public schools. This is true even though no 
tax was raised for the construction of the 
school, but the school was entirely constructed 
by private subscriptions. The subscribing pa- 
trons who gave money for the school will have 
no voice in any matters concerning the school 
property or selection or retention of teachers. 
It makes no difference whether the property 
was owned jointly by the subscribers or dedi- 
cated to the public for school use.° Such judg- 
ment would scarcely seem sound unless the 
school building had actually been dedicated to 
the public and thereby had been given into the 
possession of the mayor and council. 


Teachers, Principals, and School Boards 
Protect Property 

Power to Protect School Property. Regard- 
less of any right the public may have in school 
property, however, the right of control and pos- 
session of such property by boards of school 
control give the school authorities the right to 
protect themselves and guard their schools 
against disturbances and annoyances which 
would interfere with the successful operation of 
the school or the unhampered prosecution of the 
purposes for which public schools are estab- 
lished.® 

In ordinary cases the teacher or principal 
has the power of preserving order outside of a 
schoolhouse while the school is in session. In 
extraordinary cases the school superintendent 
or other proper board or officer may furnish 
the teacher or principal with such assistance as 
is necessary and reasonable to preserve order. 
The keeping of order is a subordinate matter 
and does not require a vote of the board to em- 





1Hughes v. Goodell, 3 Pittsb. (Pa.) 264. 

2Culver v. Smart, 1 Ind. 65; Ind. Rev. St. (1843). 
8Batterly v. Lee, 37 Ind. App. 139, 73 N. E. 921. 
4Hughes v. Goodell, supra. 

5Patterson v. Butler, 83 Ga. 606, 11 S. E. 399. 
*Hughes v. Goodell, supra. 


ploy assistance to maintain order in and about 
a public-school building.’ 

School officials also have the right to exclude 
from the school grounds and buildings any per- 
son who enters the premises for the purpose of 
disturbing the peace or interfering with the le- 
gitimate exercises of the school. They cannot, 
however, impose individual restrictions or make 
discriminations by excluding some individuals 
as a personal matter from public exhibitions or 
exercises to which all the public are invited.® 

In Vermont the court held that a prudential 
committee of a school district has no exclusive 
control of a schoolhouse nor can any control or 
possession be implied from the general powers 
and duties granted to them. The control of a 
schoolhouse in a district is in the district itself. 
A prudential committee of a school district may 
have the right to occupy a schoolhouse when 
school is in session.® 


School Boards as Trustees 

Trust Property. A different rule obtains in 
respect to trust property. A school board given 
by statute the power to take charge of, manage, 
and control the school property of the district, 
does not vest such board with the control of 
property which has been dedicated by individ- 
uals to the uses and purposes of certain well- 
defined trusts, even if the property is used as 
school property. If the trustees appointed by 
the owners are properly carrying out the trust, 
the mere advancement of a small sum of money 
from the school fund to be used together with 
the donor’s money for the purpose of erecting a 
building on the land conveyed in trust to be 
used in part for school purposes does not give 
the board the right to take charge of and con- 
trol the property. This is also true if the build- 
ing may, at some future time, be used as a 
public schoolhouse.?° 

This rule is applicable when certain sums of 
money are advanced by the board of school 
control, said sums to be paid back. It is also 
true if the entire property will in time be used 
for public-school purposes. The statute cannot 
apply to such property if the possession and 
control is in the trustees appointed by the 
donor. 

Power to Insure School Property. Although 
school boards may not be given statutory power 
to insure the property under their care for 
school use against loss by fire or against de- 
struction by the elements, the power to do so 
seems to be such as would be necessarily implied 
from the general powers which a board of 
school control possesses to manage and control 
school property. The court has said that under 
a statutory provision placing upon the trustees 
the duty of caring for and managing the school 
property the board of school control has im- 
plied authority in the exercise of its discretion 
to make reasonable expenditures from school 
revenue for procuring insurance on_ school 
property against fire.” 

Where there is no legislation to the contrary, 
a school board has the implied power to insure 
a building in the process of construction and 
embody in the contract a provision for such 
insurance.” 


Mutual Insurance of School Property 
Under a statute which authorizes a school 
board to insure school property the board may 





tHuse v. Lowell, 10 Allen (Mass.) 149. 

®Hughes v. Goodell, supra. 

*Chaplin v. Hill, 24 Vt. 528. 

WSwadley v. Haynes (Tenn. Ch. App. 1897), 41 S. W. 1066. 

Clark School Township v. Home Insurance and Trust Co., 
20 Ind. App. 543, 51 N. E. 107. 

12Hagan Lumber Co. v. Duryea School District, 277 Pa. 345, 
121 Atl. 107. 
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insure school property in a mutual, codpera- 
tive, or assessment association where no fixed 
premium is charged, but the losses are prorated 
among the members. On this subject the court 
held: 

“Included in these powers by implication, it 
would seem that the board of education is 
authorized to contract for insurance with any 
insurance corporation which the public policy 
of the state has by statute authorized to do an 
insurance business of the character of insuring 
public-school buildings against fire and other 
casualties, unless there is a statute which by 
express provisions of its articles of incorpora- 
tion is such that the nature of the contract 
which it can enter into is one which the board 
of education cannot for some valid reason ef- 
fect, and is therefore necessarily excluded as 
an insurer.’’?* 

When Insurance in Mutual Associations is 
Illegal. A constitutional or statutory provision 
may make insurance impossible and illegal in 
a mutual association or codperative association. 
A provision in a constitution which provides 
that no school district shall “lend or pledge the 
credit or faith thereof directly or indirectly, in 
any manner, to, or in aid of, any individual, as- 
sociation, or incorporation, for any amount or 
for any purpose whatever, or become responsi- 
ble for any debt, contract, or liability of any 
individual association or corporation” makes 
insurance in mutual associations illegal.’ 

In a state where such a constitutional provi- 
sion exists, a school board has no power to in- 
sure school property with a mutual insurance 
company so as to incur unlimited liability, and 
if a schoolhouse so insured burns, the school 
district cannot collect the insurance. The court 
said: “To permit a school district to become a 
member of a county mutual insurance company 
would be indirectly to sanction the use of pub- 
lic funds raised by taxation for a private as 
distinguished from a public purpose.”?® 

Whether school boards should insure prop- 
erty for less than the real value of the prop- 
erty is a question which has not been adjudi- 
cated by the courts. Shall a school board in- 
sure school property for the original cost or 
for an amount equal to the replacement value 
if the property value has increased? 

It would seem that boards of education 
under the implied authority to take proper care 
of school property and to protect it against 
waste or loss by destruction should keep prop- 
erty protected by an insurance which will re- 
place the structure lost or destroyed by fire, 
cyclones, floods, or other elements of destruc- 
tion in order that the voters and taxpayers may 
not be forced to rebuild a structure at any loss 
or at least without substantial loss. 


Municipal Police Powers and Schools 

Police Power. There are two distinct points 
of view in regard to police power of municipal 
corporations over school buildings within their 
limits. One point of view holds that it would 
seem that the regulations of a municipal corpo- 
ration made for the protection of the lives, 
health, and comfort of persons, and a protec- 
tion of property, must of necessity apply to 
school buildings within its boundaries unless 
they conflict with some general law, or the leg- 
islature has expressly delegated the exclusive 





BDalzell v. Bourbon County Board of Education, 193 Ky. 
171, 235 S. W. 360. 
“School District No. 8 v. Twin Falls County Mutual Fire 
Insurance, 30 Idaho 400, 164 Pac. 1174. 
WSchool District No. 8 v. Twin Falls County Mutual Fire 
Insurance, supra. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Superintendent and Creative Supervision 


Worth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


The principal of the modern school is charged 
with the educational welfare of every child 
under his care. His is the responsibility to see 
that all the resources and opportunities of his 
school and the school system are effectively 
utilized for the service of his pupils, that high 
standards of instruction are maintained in all 
departments, that teachers are inspired and 
assisted to grow in service, that the school is so 
organized and managed as to facilitate child 
growth and development, that routine matters 
and reports relating to the school itself and the 
system at large are expeditiously handled, that 
student activities are administered in the inter- 
est of educational value and not for revenue 
only, that community understanding of educa- 
tional purposes and problems is advanced to 
the point where parents are enabled to co- 
dperate in child training with good results as 
well as good intentions. 

As the administrative head of the school, the 
principal is the direct line representative of the 
superintendent and board of education in the 
local district. For the assistance of the principal 
in serving his pupils, certain technical advisers, 
frequently known as supervisors or directors, 
are attached to the superintendent’s staff. 
Theirs is the responsibility to see that respec- 
tive subjects genuinely contribute to the en- 
richment of child life, that the schools keep 
abreast of the best in educational development 
in their respective fields, that the need of 
teachers and principals for expert assistance in 
solving instructional problems of a technical 
character is effectively met. 

The supervisor, as a member of the central 
staff attached directly to the superintendent, is 
frequently without administrative authority. 
As adviser to the teaching staff, his function is 
instruction. His value to the system depends 
largely upon the extent to which he succeeds in 
having principals and teachers recognize the 
value of his services and call for them when 
needed. 

It will be seen that the responsibilities of 
these officers are defined with some clearness. 
The field of each is quite distinct from that 
of the other, and yet it is also apparent that 
only as the two work codperatively together 
are the optimum results obtainable. 

The superintendent’s responsibility, in turn, 
is to see that there is this articulation of effort, 
and that the creative ability of both principals 
and supervisors is released for the benefit of the 
whole system. The superintendent finds every 
problem of a general character to be an oppor- 
tunity for capitalizing creative ability. 


Proper Utilization of Building Equipment 

That teachers as a group require advice and 
assistance in the proper use of modern school- 
building equipment should be remembered by 
school administrators. For this reason attention 
to their proper instruction pays manifold divi- 
dends. Instruction of this kind, instituted by 
the Seattle Board of Directors in September, 
1931, produced immediate results in improved 
lighting, heating, and ventilating of classrooms 
and in utilization of special room equipment by 
teachers. A reduction of 11 per cent for 1931- 
32 in the amount spent for electric lighting, as 
compared with the previous year, is, no doubt, 
directly attributable to this instruction. Even 
more important than this perhaps was the 
psychological effect of this series of meetings 
which served to inaugurate a petty economy 
campaign which, with larger economies that 
were found to be feasible, enabled the board 
without reducing sdlaries and wages to com- 


plete the fiscal year 1931-32 with current 
expenditures some $321,000 less than budgeted. 

The plan approved, by the school board was 
a simple one. It may be summarized as follows: 

1. Preparation of brief instruction sheets by 
the director of physical education in conference 
with the school architect, the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, the school medical in- 
spector, and the superintendent of schools. 

2. Presentation of the instruction sheets and 
the plan to be carried out to the principals in 
a Stated principals’ meeting. 

3. Scheduling of a special faculty meeting by 
each principal within a short time after the 
school year opened, at which a member of the 
physical-education staff, with the principal and 
custodian present, presented the contents of the 
instruction sheet and left a copy for each 
teacher. 

_ Results Quickly Achieved 

At each faculty meeting the customary proce- 
dure combined actual demonstration with in- 
struction. In the matter of lighting, for 
example, after the principle of the divided 
window shade had been explained, the super- 
visor moved over to the windows and illustrated 
by suitable adjustments of the shades the 
various points he had made. The greater effi- 
ciency of lighting from the upper half of the 
window and the disastrous effect of too much 
light from the front of the room were thus made 
apparent to every teacher. What has been said 
of lighting applies also to other points covered 
by the sheet. The group was conducted from 
room to room as suitable explanation and dem- 
onstration required. Both during and at the 
conclusion of the conference, opportunity was 
offered for questioning in which principals were 
prepared to lead. 

The results of these conferences were 
apparent from the beginning. Visits to schools 
by the superintendent’s staff revealed window 
shades universally adjusted so as to utilize the 
natural light to the utmost. Seating conditions 
were improved. Specialized furniture and built- 
in equipment were being employed for the pur- 
pose for which they had been designed. Custo- 
dians reported greatly increased codperation 
with teachers in the matters of heating and 
ventilating. Most convincing of all was the 
appreciation expressed by the teachers them- 
selves of the assistance that had been given 
them in utilizing equipment effectively. This is 
not at all surprising. 

While the training of the average teacher has 
generally included theoretical courses in school 
hygiene, the instruction has usually been given 
in an academic fashion at a time when lack of 
experiential background gave it little meaning. 
For this reason the demonstration feature of 
the conference was universally commended by 
the teachers. 

The instruction sheet used is quoted herewith 
for illustrative purposes. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL HYGIENE BULLETIN 


This bulletin is the outcome of a conference called 
by Superintendent McClure, including Mr. Naramore, 
Mr. Lennon, and members of the Physical-Education 
Department. It is issued to teachers to assist them in 
their efforts (1) to make a healthful environment for 
their pupils and (2) to conserve school funds. 

I. Lighting 

1. Best Light. The light from the upper half of the 
windows reaches the dark side of the room. Use this 
light whenever practicable. Light from the left rear 
is preferable to that from the left front. Glare on desks 
or blackboards may sometimes be remedied by a re- 
adjustment of window shades. Careful handling will add 
materially to the life of the shades. 

2. Artificial Lights. Only rarely do the lights nearest 
the windows need to be used. 
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3. Care of Special Cases. Pupils with poor vision 
should be seated for best light near the front of the 
room, in rows 2 and 3, counting from the windows. 
They should be provided, as far as possible, with books 
printed in large, clear type of unglazed paper. This 
might be made a general rule. 

4. Other aids to the conservation of eyesight: All 
writing on the blackboard should be large and clear 
enough to be easily legible from all parts of the room. 
Pupils are inclined to shorten the best reading distance, 
which is 10 to 14 inches for normal vision. Pupils should 
be trained to select a good light, to hold a good read- 
ing posture, to shift seats to avoid glare; in general, to 
avoid strain and fatigue of the eyes. A teacher or a 
pupil addressing a class should stand away from the 
windows. 

II. Heating and Ventilating 

1. Temperature. “The most important factor in ven- 
tilation is temperature.’ A high temperature is more 
destructive of health than impure air. Sixty-eight de- 
grees is the standard for Seattle schools. As a check on 
your room have a monitor keep a record of thermostat- 
readings for a week. If the average is above 68 to 70 
degrees, inform the custodian. While pupils do best in 
a temperature of 68 degrees or less, teachers may find 
this too cold unless they dress a little more warmly 
than the children and keep their physical condition up 
to par with active outdoor exercise. The teacher who 
stands much of the time near the radiator is not a good 
judge of temperature. 

2. Opening Windows. In schools with the fan system 
of ventilation windows should not be opened nor doors 
kept open except for two periods during the day, and 
only after an agreement has been made with the cus- 
todian as to the time of opening. 

a) Traditional Grade Schools. At the morning phys- 
ical exercise period and at the afternoon recess. 

b) Platoon Schools. Between the second and third 
periods and between the fifth and sixth periods. 

c) Junior and Senior High Schools. Between the 
second and third periods and between the fourth and 
fifth periods. 

It should be understood that it takes time, effort, and 
fuel to raise the temperature of the building to the re- 
quired degree after an open-window period. 

3. Miscellaneous. It is not economy to leave outside 
doors open. A desk or even a wastebasket placed against 
the foul-air vent may interfere materially with ventila- 
tion. Stuffy smells may be problems of personal hygiene 
rather than of ventilation. 

III. Seating 

1. The custodian may adjust seats on occasion. 

2. The height of the seat should allow the child to 
rest its feet squarely on the floor. 

3. The height of the desk should allow the child when 
writing to sit erect in an easy position, shoulders neither 
hunched up nor drooping. 


Codperative Supervision of Specialized 
Activities 

While principals in recent years have come 
to accept quite generally their responsibility for 
the quality of teaching in the academic sub- 
jects, they still feel some hesitation in doing so 
for those subjects and activities which are of 
a specialized character involving the technical 
knowledge of the specialist. This attitude on the 
part of principals is not altogether unreason- 
able. They sense the fact that their assistance 
may not be desired by a teacher who has ade- 
quate technical training. Moreover, the policy 
of school administrations for many years has 
been to encourage the principal to shift re- 
sponsibility for specialized fields to the shoul- 
ders of special supervisors attached to the super- 
intendent’s staff. Added to these considerations 
is the further fact that even if the principal were 
technically proficient in every specialized field 
represented within his school, he would still be 
unable to meet the demands upon him because 
of the physical limitation of time alone. 

On the other hand, the teacher of a special- 
ized subject or the director of a specialized 
activity does not always have adequate com- 
mand of educational principles. While he may 
be, and often is, a technical expert, he may 
also be only an average teacher of children. He 
may indeed be handicapped by intensive spe- 
cialization to the extent that he is not sensitive 
to important educational values for boys and 
girls. 
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The principal, however, is — or should be — 
a specialist in child nature. Failure to be sensi- 
tive to educational opportunities in the life of 
the school is a cardinal weakness on his part, 
so great is his obligation in this regard. He 
therefore may be expected to see things even in 
a specialized activity that are possibly not 
apparent to a technically trained instructor. 

Moreover, the principles of learning and 
growth are fundamental, applying to all sub- 
jects alike. The only differences are those which 
arise in the character of the application of these 
principles to each subject. Principles under- 
lying a good learning situation are the same, 
regardless of whether the subject be home eco- 
nomics or mathematics. The evidences of suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful application of these 
principles, however, to a home-economics activ- 
ity will naturally be quite different from those 
evidences which to the discerning observer of 
a mathematics class reveal success or the lack 
of it. 


Principals Responsible for Supervision 

These evidences are susceptible, however, of 
somewhat clear definition, so that the onlooker 
who may lack technical training in the subject 
but who knows educational principles may be- 
come reasonably accurate in diagnosis. The 
principal may thus feel confident in taking over 
the problems of the specialized fields except 
those involving technical training. 

The tendency in school administration is 
more and more to hold principals responsible 
for all supervision and to assign to the special 
supervisors the réle of consulting experts to 
principals, upon whom the latter may call when 
expert assistance is required. It is very likely 
that the present economic stringency will tend 
to increase this tendency through the reduction 
of central supervisory staffs and consequent 
transfer of more supervisory duties to 
principals. 

In the school system represented by the 
writer, economic considerations made it neces- 
sary to reduce central supervision by 30 per 
cent for the year 1932-33. Accordingly, the 
various supervisory departments were requested 
in March to prepare a single sheet of standard 
classroom procedures for the guidance of prin- 
cipals in supervising the subject represented by 
the department. 

During the preparation of the sheets, several 
meetings were held between the supervisory 
heads and the superintendent’s conference. Im- 
mediately prior to the opening of school in 
September two half days were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the materials, all principals of 
elementary, secondary, and special schools, as 
well as all supervisors, being present. So help- 
ful did the principals consider the contributions 
of the supervisors to be, that many have re- 
quested a repetition of such conferences next 
year. 


Place of Special Supervisor 


The result is not intended, of course, to be 
eventually the complete elimination of special 
supervisors. There will always be a genuine need 
for the technically trained specialist to advise 
in instructional problems of a technical nature. 
It is believed, however, that there will be a 
more intelligent and therefore economical util- 
ization of special supervisory assistance by the 
principals. 

An examination of the two sheets which are 
reproduced here will indicate the general char- 
acter of all those which have been prepared. 
Principals understand that the various sheets 
of “standard procedures” represent consider- 
ations with which they may properly deal and 
whose significance has been made clear to 
them. Matters of a more technical character 
or difficult instructional problems which refuse 
to yield to the means at the principal’s com- 
mand will be referred to the supervisor. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


STANDARDS OF PROCEDURE 
For the Guidance of Principals 


HOME ECONOMICS 


General: Atmosphere and surroundings. 

Does the room and teacher’s appearance give evidence 
of home economics ideals? 

Is there sufficient light and ventilation? 

Has the blackboard a brief outline of the unit’s 
work? Has it today’s assignment ? 

Has the bulletin board an orderly array of newspaper 
or magazine articles of interest to home-economics stu- 
dents and illustrative of the work going on? 

Have the pupils good working posture? 

Is the class working quietly with a spirit of interest 
and happiness ? 

Are the questions asked well stated, discussions to 
the point, and conclusions clearly understood by the 
class as a whole? 

Are the opportunities for correlation with the aca- 
demic subjects being utilized? 

Does the teacher demonstrate processes and technique 
which are new to the pupils? 

Sewing 

Is every pupil at work, no one idly waiting for in- 
struction or for machines? 

Is anyone working on another subject ? 

Does each girl use her thimble when sewing by hand? 

Is there class organization for the use of the machines? 

Is any girl ripping out work? Why? 

Is any girl without materials for her required work? 


March, 1933 


Why ? 

Does the teacher have class study and discussion at 
the beginning of each unit so that the girls understand 
what problems are to be reviewed, what new problems 
are to be attacked, and what are the limits of kind of 
pattern to be selected? 

Are the display cases in constant use to show the 
progress of the classes? 

Are there indications that the teacher is adapting 
the course of study to the needs of her school and 
community ? 

Have you examined any of the finished articles? Can 
you note improvement ? 

Cooking 

Alternate study 1 period, laboratory 2 periods. 

Does the class work quietly without unnecessary con- 
versation and handle all equipment with care? 

Is the procedure orderly, showing that the pupils 
understand the successive steps to be taken? 

Is there waste of material in classwork that might be 
avoided by clear instructions ? 

Are the finished products well flavored and attractive 
in appearance ? 

Do the classes figure the cost of recipes used? 

Is there a definite effort to teach the relation of food 
to health? 

Are there indications that home-economics teaching 
is functioning in the lives and homes of the com- 
munity ? 

In the upper classes is there indication of effort to 
teach the choice of food to fit the family income, or to 
adapt the course of study to fit the school and com- 
munity ? 

(Concluded on Page 60) 


The Format and Content of School Budgets 


C. A. De Young, Northwestern University 


Knowledge of school budgets is still on the 
descriptive level. Hence no definite criteria can 
be postulated as to what a school budget should 
contain. The preliminary check list presented 
here is, therefore, intended as a guide, which 
may be used by the budget builder in check- 
ing the budget before it is put into final form. 
The check list is not a weighted score card. It 
does not contain all the items which should go 
into a genuine schodl budget. All the items are 
not minimum essentials. Obviously, the size of 
the school system and the degree of fiscal 
independence which it enjoys have a direct 
bearing on the number and kind of details in- 
corporated in the budget. 

The check list contains 18 items on the 
format and 24 on the content of the budget. 
As to the format, it must be stated that these 
mechanical features are not the heart of the 


budget. They are merely technical minutiz, but 
they are sufficiently important to merit the 
scrutiny of school administrators and school- 
board members. 

As to content, a careful study of twenty 
school budgets and of the reports received from 
821 schoolmen in 48 states, shows that many 
budget builders omit such foundation material 
as, the work of educational program, data on 
attendance, information on tax rates and 
assessed valuations, and the painstaking calcu- 
lation of revenue.’ “Oh, we have those things in 
mind,” was the remark of one of the superin- 
tendents interviewed by the writer. Hazy ideas 
unexpressed are not comparable to a complete 
written presentation of crucial budgetary data. 





1De Young, C. A., Budgetary Practices in Public School Admin- 
istration (Evanston, Ill.: School of Education, Northwestern 
University, 1932), pp. 106-118. 


Preliminary Check List of School Budget Format and Content 


I. CONTENT 

General Check 

. Definition of terms oes 
. Reasons for increases in amounts 
. Work program evident .............. 
. Long-term planning evident .......... 
. Summary of expenditures and receipts 
on some page 


ones e 


ar wnrre 
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RECEIPTS 
. Estimates of receipts ..............-. 
. Receipts in some detail ............. 
. Past receipts shown for at least one year 
. Decreases or increases clearly indicated 
Valuation and Tax Rate 

5 WE 460 54.408440540000% 
. Per capita or per pupil assessed, valua- 
PTT eT Tee T eC Teer TTT Te 
Di, Se DEE Keivicdaseusiasecess 
13. Tax rate compared with former year or 
NE 440 60d n4009 404405405000040004 


EXPENDITURES 

14. Estimate of expenditures 
15. Expenditures in detail ............... 
16. Past expenditures shown for at least one 
Se dc ohtGs MONE eae eeER Tees 

17. Decrease or increase clearly indicated 
18. Standard character classification used . . 
19. Classification according to organization 
UE 6 b640404.45006045954 40400000008 
20. Table of bonded indebtedness for years 


ATTENDANCE AND UNIT COSTS 
21. Pupil attendance compared by years ... 
22. Prediction of probable attendance 
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23. Decrease or increase in attendance 
a atria a AR ae ee Vest etaeesa Wik ras aeeraee 

. Recognition that expenditures are re- 
BONS OO GEE GOON occ ccccvssccdceocses 
Total checks — CONTENT ......... 


II. FORMAT 
General Check 
« GRE DRI bid ecnceseeccsass 
. Typed, mimeographed, or printed ..... 
. Bound in protective cover ............ 
Numbering and Coding 
» PN DE 64.0 chs 6 ked er occas 
. Cross page references ............0. 
pe GE IED ov cs cencceesacacose 
SE Se bwae edad dd dd ssh cseeeeceees 
p SE GUE GA csdécaccvacacasens 
. Footnotes, references ............... 
Authority 
» PEE GE GI ood ccc eceseseseds 
. Name of person responsible for prepara- 
GE 4564400 ¥e00cneunees4sveneesue 
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12. Exact date of beginning of fiscal year. . 
13. Fiscal year for which budget is prepared 
14. Date on which budget was approved... 
15. Date on which budget was prepared... 
Miscellaneous 
16. Letter of transmittal ................ 
17. Supplementary material ............. 
18. Figures mostly in dollars and cents or 
evidence that estimates are carefully 
OE ée-cannes cneeanenesderes eases 
Total checks —-FORMAT .......... 
GRAND TOTAL CHECKS ......... 
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The School-Life Expectancy of Failures in the 


Elementary Grades 


David T. Blose, Assistant Statistician, and David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 


This study presents a method of calculating 
the elementary-school-life expectancy of pupils 
retarded in a grade and the results of the 
application of such methods on a representative 
sample of white pupils in the United States. 
The applications of a knowledge of the school- 
life expectancy of failing elementary-school 
pupils will be mentioned only briefly in this 
article. It is believed that the significance of 
such information to the guidance of pupils and 
the planning of the elementary-school curric- 
ulum is great. 

The basic data which needs to be gathered 
for this problem is obtained when a grade- 
progress table is being constructed. A grade- 
progress table differs from an age-grade table 
in that “years spent in school” is used instead 
of age. This allows the retardation and accel- 
eration to be shown in relation to the actual 
progress of children. The age-grade table 
assumes that children of certain ages should 
be in certain grades. We know that this 
assumption is a very poor one because states 
and cities differ considerably in their practices 
in regard to the age of children admitted to 
school. Because of this and other factors the 
age-grade distribution cannot be used for such 
purposes as are set forth in this study. We 
present here a grade-progress table constructed 
from data collected on 116,651 white pupils in 
eight-year elementary schools in the spring of 
1927. This table and other tables set up from 
the same data are given as Tables I, IT, and III. 


TABLE I 


Acceleration=-Retarcation of 116,651 White Eight Year Elementary School 
Progress--Grade Table 


Pupils on a Basis of Years: 


Years in 
cluding th 


School In- 
e Preser. 


e 
576 
11,911 1,007 
2,954 10,432 
3,126 


gue 


659 
172 
2u3 

ug 

4 

1 


This table is to be read as follows: In the first grade there were 16,857 pupils who had 


2,301 pupile who had been in echool one and one-half 
or two years; 235 pupils who had been in school two and one-half or three years; etc. The other 


been in school one year or one-half year ; 


colums my be read simiiarly. 


TABLE III. 


Bumber of Repetitions During Spring Terms by Grades of 
116,651 White Eight-Year. Hlementary-School Pupils. 


3 S 
2 : a ne ca a Wisc kcal oe ee 


Repetitions of let Grade Work. 3,498 2,450 
1,909 
1,538 


Vi; 


2,004 
1,581 
1,698 
1,561 

Use 


® of 2nd = 
6 of 3rd Va 
of Sth 
of 5th 
of 6th 
of 7th 


of Sth 


L/same as note 1, Tadle II. 
This table is to be read as follows: 


as having repeated the spring semester of the first erade; 


reported as having repeated the spring semester of the first ¢rade; etc. 


Ta ae ee I oe ae a 
ear: : 2 3 3 2 a : 


There were 3,609 punils in the first gerade reported 


3,498 pupils in the second grade 





U. S. Office of Education 


These tables were obtained from the answers in 
a questionnaire form filled out by elementary 
schools. This questionnaire called for informa- 
tion on individual pupils in regard to present 
grade by half years, number of years of school 
attendance counting the present year, number 
of years absence from school since entering, half 
grades repeated once, half grades repeated 
twice, and half grades repeated three or more 


| times. 


In this study it is assumed that the condi- 
tions producing a certain amount of retardation 
in a grade is constant one year after another. 
This assumption is, of course, true only in part. 
Differences in birth rates, school practice, eco- 
nomic pressure, etc., will change the pattern of 
retardation and acceleration over a period of 
years. 

In order to compare the progress of children 
who fail in a grade with the progress of children 
in general it is necessary to know the amount 
of failure which takes place in each school 
grade. These failure figures may be obtained 
by indirect methods from Tables II and III. 
Table III has been chosen for use in this study 
rather than a combination of Tables IT and III 
because the meaning of the result will be a 
little clearer. Table II gives the repetitions for 
fall terms and Table III for spring semesters. 
To get an average figure for the two semesters 
together would be somewhat confusing since 
a large number of the pupils repeating one 
semester also repeated the other. It is difficult 


Repetitions of let grade work .. 
2nd 
3ra 
Mth 
5th 
6th 
Tth 


7,651 = 116,052 


Repetitions of let Grade Word! 
* * 2nd 
. . 3rd 


Mth 
1,752 


1,274 
1,343 
1,623 
1,368 

Vy 


1,405 
gu 


Tug 
513 
499 
643 
no 
BT 
68s 
Ve 


525 
320 
305 
316 
4ol 
353 
4o3 
363 


5th 


2,832 


\/™e inelusion of these figures would give @ double retardation to certain pupile. 
were misplaced by the school in which they were enrolled. The effect is not a true retardation. These 


figures are omitted from consideration. 
This tadle is to be read as follows: 


reported as having repeated the fall semester of the first grade; 


4,050 


This table is to be read as follows: 
the spring semester of the firet grade; 3,498 failures in the spring semester of 
the first grade surviving until the spring semester of the second grade; 2,450 


failures in the spring semester of the first grade surviving until the epring sen- 
ester of the third grade; etc. 





to state clearly just what this figure would 
mean. Taking Table III by itself one is con- 
cerned with pupils failing the spring semester. 
Of course, many of these pupils also failed the 
fall semester in the same grade. Since many of 
these schools have annual promotions, the data 
in Table III is the closest approximation to the 
retardation status on an annual basis which can 
be used in building up school-life-expectancy 
tables. 

In Table III the number of repetitions of 
the work of the first grade, spring semester by 
pupils now in the first grade, spring semester is 
shown to be 3,809. This figure is not the total 
number of failures chargeable to the first grade, 
spring semester. Failures of this work by pupils 
who dropped out to repeat the work in a private 
school or who died and those who dropped out 
for other reasons, so that they did not return 
to school, are not included. Also the failures 
which will occur at the end of the year are not 
included. Similarly it may be said that the 
repetitions reported in the third grade by pupils 
in the second grade (1,882), that the repeti- 
tions reported in the third grade by pupils in 
the third grade (1,538), etc., do not include all 
the failures in those grades. 

The method developed to furnish a reason- 
able estimate of the amount of failure in each 
grade was as follows: To find the number of 
failures in the first grade a smooth curve was 
drawn from the points plotted to represent the 
repetitions of first-grade work reported by 


TABLE II. 


Number of Repetitions Durir@ Fall Terms py Grades of 
116,651 White Eight Year Elementary School Pupils. 


3,059 
1,269 
V/16 


2, 265 
1,879 


1,185 
V6 


Most of these pupils 


There were 2,631 pupils in the first crade 


3,059 pupils in the 


second grade reported as having repeated the fall semester of the first grade; etc. 


TABLE Iv. 


Wumber of Repetitions During Spring Terms by Grades of 
116,651 White Bight Year Elementary School Pupile (Revised). 


3.498 
2, 265 


L/Te first figure in each row is the number of failures or the number of potential repetitions, 


There were 4,050 estimated failures in 


Reading the second row: There were 2,245 estimat- 


ed failures in the spring semester second grade; 1,909 failures in the spring sea- 
ester of the second grade surviving until the spring semester of the third grade; 
1,581 failures in the spring semester of the second grade eurviving until the 
®pring sezester of the fourth grade; etc. 


TABLE I. The Acceleration-Retardation record of 116,651 pupils separated according to 
Pprogresss and grade. 


TABLE III. The repetitions during spring terms by grades of the same groups of pupils. 
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TABLE II. The number of repetitions during the fall terms by grades of the children 
listed in Table I. 


= IV. The number of repetitions during spring terms by grades of the same groups 
of pupils. 





ee 
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TABLE V. 


Elementary School Life Expectancy of Average 


and Failing Pupile 


Chuance (per cent) of attaining: 


Grade 2 
+ 60 8h 
% Rt .8) 
5 43 .17 
6. ....0550 Qa 
7 18 55 
s 13 ,4O 


A/Trese failing rates were established in the spring semester of each year. 
2/The figures in italics ie the normal expectancy rate. 


Thies table is to be read ae follows! Of pupile failing in the first grade 86 4 survive until 
the spring semester of the second grade; 60 $ eurvve until the spring semester of the third 
grade; etc., until the 13 $ figure ie reached in the eighth grade as the survival rate of failing 


first eraders. Similarly in the second columh it is noted that of the puni.s failing in the second 


erate 85 $ eurvive to the spring semester of the third grace; 70 % survive to the sprine semester 


of the fourth erade; etc. The ver cents given in italics indicate the normal exmectancy of su~- 


vival for the same crades. See the text for the limitations of this table, 


TABLE V. The life expectancy of average and failing pupils in the elementary schools. 
The percentages are based throughout upon the studies of 116,651 pupils discussed in the 


article. 


pupils in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, respectively. This 
curve was extended back a grade interval to 
show the estimated number of potential retarda- 
tions or failure in the first grade. This method 
assumes that there is a fairly definite relation- 
ship existing between the number of failures 
surviving through the grades. An examination 
of the data will bear out the reasonableness of 
this assumption. In a similar manner smooth 
curves to estimate the failures in the other 
grades were drawn. All these curves are shown 
on the one figure. Except for the first-grade 
curve all are straight. The curve indicating the 
failures in the seventh grade was constructed 
by drawing a line parallel to the sixth-grade 
line through the eighth-grade retardation point. 

From the curves in the figure the estimated 
potential repetitions or failures may be read 
along the last grade line on the left as follows: 


Grade Failures Grade Failures 
1 4,050 5 1,820 
2 2,245 6 1,135" 
3 2,060 7 800 
4 2,005 8 465 


The failure figure for the eighth grade (465) 
is estimated from a knowledge of the differences 
between the sixth- and seventh-grade estimated 
failures. This difference is 335. This difference 
subtracted from 800 leaves a remainder of 465. 
Substituting these figures in Table III for the 
figures for first-grade repetition by pupils in 
the first grade, second-grade repetition by 
pupils in the second grade, etc., in the spring 
semester considered, Table IV is obtained. 

By dividing the number of repetitions of first- 
grade work reported in the second grade (3,- 
498) by the potential retardation in the first 
grade (4,050) the per cent of pupils failing 
in the spring semester of the first grade who 
eventually reach the spring semester of the 
second grade is obtained. The quotient here is 
86 per cent. Similarly, it will be found that 13 
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METHOD FOR OBTAINING ESTIMATED POTENTIAL 
REPETITIONS CFAILURES) BY GRADES. 





75 38 
39 72 «65 
-22,55 31,58 .590 , 





REPETITIONS. 








GRADE 


A_ METHOD FOR ESTI- 
MATING POTENTIAL 
FAILURES BY 
GRADES 


In this figure the smooth 
curves have been drawn 
from the data in Table III. 
The points at which these 
curves intersect the last ver- 
tical (grade) line to the 
left give the estimated rep- 
etitions (failures) in each 
of the first seven grades. 


per cent of those failing in the first grade will 
reach the eighth grade. All such per cents, to- 
gether with the expectancy for pupils in general, 
are given in Table V. The normal or general 
expectancy per cents were obtained from the 
totals by grades in Table I. The per cents 
printed in regular type gives the chances of 
survival as far as the grade indicated of pupils 
failing in a certain grade in the spring semester. 
The per cents given in italics indicate the 
normal expectancy of survival for the grades 
indicated. All the per cents of Table V probably 
are influenced to a minor degree by the lessen- 
ing enrollment from the first to the eighth grade 
due to death and permanent disablement. 

| The results portrayed in this table show that 
|the chances of failing pupils to continue in 
| school is small. It is to be noted that no causal 
relationship between repetition or failure and 
drop-out from school is claimed. These results 
show that there is a high relationship existing 
between these two factors. These results show 
that the possibility in this respect is greater 
than we have been lead to expect. It is probable 
that there is a variation in the survival rate of 
pupils in different cities. This could be caused 
by variations in school practice and philosophy. 
By setting up grade-progress tables and calcu- 
lating the life expectancy of pupils by the 
methods here described, school systems can in- 
vestigate for themselves the effect of certain 
policies of promotion. 


Teacher Tenure in New Jersey 


A study of the effects of the teacher-tenure law 
in New Jersey has recently been made by Prof. 
Raleigh W. Holmstadt, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He presents his observations 
and conclusions in book form. The subject is a 
timely one. Teacher-tenure laws have been enacted 
in several states, which have not proved entirely 
acceptable to local school authorities. At a time 
when financial pressure prompts boards of educa- 
tion to examine more closely budgets and teach- 
ing personnel, the question of dismissals also comes 
under closer scrutiny. 

The New Jersey teacher-tenure law was enacted 
in 1909. It marked the legislative beginning, which 
resulted in the passage of teacher-tenure laws in 
14 states and the District of Columbia. In addition, 


42 cities in 22 states have teacher-tenure laws which 
are observed. 

The author summarizes the two sides of the 
tenure question in the following language: 

1. Tenure protects the teacher from petty polit- 
ical and social attacks. 

2. The teacher is relieved of anxiety over the 
possibility of failure to secure reélection. 

_ 3. The teaching staff will be stabilized and 
teacher turnover decreased. 

4. A higher quality of teaching personnel will be 
secured because of greater care in selection. 

5. Teachers will be encouraged to maintain high 
standards of service and professional growth in 
order to secure the protection afforded by tenure. 

Those who have opposed tenure from an educa- 
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tional standpoint have offered these arguments: 

1. Because of the difficulties involved in the dis- 
missal procedure, many undesirable teachers are 
retained on tenure. 

2. Supervision is made difficult. Teachers pro- 
tected by tenure are. less progressive and less 
willing to codperate with school officials. 

3. Dismissal is increased because many boards 
of education are reluctant to place teachers on 
tenure. As a result many teachers are unwilling 
transients. 

The question upon which the author has tried to 
secure an answer is the effect of tenure on the rate 
of dismissals. While the comparisons made deal 
with New Jersey and Connecticut the author says: 

“There is evidence that tenure does not decrease 
dismissal as a factor in total teacher turnover, 
although voluntary turnover is decreased.” 

In summarizing the several statements made in 
his book, the author frankly admits that repeated 
attempts to repeal the tenure law had been made. 
These, however, had been invariably met with the 
arguments that the law had been a benefit rather 
than a harm to school interests of the state. His 
summary embodies the following: 

“Opposition to the tenure law has not entirelv 
subsided, as is evidenced by a large percentage of 
adverse criticisms of tenure expressed by teachers, 
school administrators, and presidents of boards of 
education. School-board members especially are 
strong in their condemnation of certain features of 
the tenure law, the majority being opposed to it. 
This attitude may be partly ascribed to prejudice 
and to reluctance to relinquish full control over the 
staff of the schools, but much of it may be due 
to professional negligence on the part of those 
protected by law. Many board members, as well as 
superintendents, feel that it is practically im- 
possible to remove the unsatisfactory teacher. This 
seems to constitute the most serious problem result- 
ing from the tenure law. The statute is clearly at 
fault in this instance.” 

In his conclusions, Professor Holmstadt, among 
other things. says: “One of the problems of tenure 
that requires further research before an adequate 
solution can be offered is concerned with the 
probationary period. In the first place, the proba- 
tionary period works a definite hardship on the be- 
ginning teacher. Furthermore, the object of the 
tenure law is defeated by the practice of boards 
of education in dismissing teachers to avoid placing 
them on tenure. Many of the benefits of tenure 
could be secured without the probationary period, 
provided the annual contract were eliminated and 
the difficulty of discharging incompetent teachers 
were corrected. This could be accomplished in part, 
at least, by limiting the right of appeal, and by 
placing the responsibility for selection and dismissal 
in the hands of competent school executives.” 
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Just as the plain man of the street faces in- 
evitable “death and taxes,” so does a board of 
education find itself saddled with the twin 
specters of “obsolescence and depreciation.” 
Man can do nothing to prevent eventual death; 
obsolescence, like death, marches slowly and un- 
falteringly on its way. But man can, if he will, 
exercise some control over taxes; so can 
depreciation be foreseen, opposed, controlled. 
The question is, How? 

Let’s start this discussion by getting a clear 
idea of the difference between obsolescence and 
depreciation. Obsolescence is that which causes 
the useful and profitable life of anything to be 
shorter than its possible physical existence. It is 
a “going out of use or style,” the price of 
progress. Depreciation means a gradual reduc- 
tion in value due to physical deterioration, 
exhaustion, wear, and tear. Obsolescence arises 
from causes outside the thing itself as distin- 
guished from the physical changes which con- 
stitute deterioration. Obsolescence is essentially 
economic — depreciation, physical. 


How to Control Depreciation 


That depreciation occurs in the physical plant 
of a school is a fact regarding which there can 
be little argument. That something must be 
done about it —preventives and repairs gen- 
erally being cheaper than replacements — is not 
denied by thoughtful, experienced people. All 
this being true, what is the best way to combat 
and control depreciation? 

Anyone with a relatively long experience in 
the building industry can say without much fear 
of reasonable denial that the maintenance of the 
majority of our public buildings is not an organ- 
ized, systematic routine operation, properly and 
competently supervised. 

Roofs are remembered when they begin to 
leak — likewise flashings and gutters. No one 
notices the ravages of weather and frost in a 
parapet wall until it is ready to fall into the 
street. Exterior doors warp, the resultant leaks 
cause drafts and consume tons of fuel, yet no 
one does anything about it. Windows rattle or 
stick, stair rails come loose — but why multiply 
examples? 

Now, my thesis is that the usual approach to 
these problems is wrong. A condition gets so 
bad someone notices it and registers a com- 
plaint. The school board, at its next meeting, is 
informed of the trouble which must be corrected 
at once at so much cost. What can the puzzled 
board do but say, “Go ahead’’? 

There are several serious objections to this 
procedure: First, when deterioration has gone 
too far, major repairs are necessary and these 
cost real money. Second, quite frequently action 
is taken without competent advice or -proper 
study made to obtain the right procedure. 
Maintenance and repair costs are likely to be 
too high; the expenditures often largely wasted 
because correct results are not obtained. Third, 
the board has no definite method for establish- 
ing a maintenance budget, or for determining 
whether maintenance costs are too high. 


Operating a Definite Maintenance 
Program 


In contrast to this hit-or-miss procedure, each 
board can establish a definite maintenance pro- 
gram, based on a periodic and thorough inspec- 
tion of the building and its equipment by a 
trained and experienced man. A studied report 
will bring to light and place on record periodi- 
cally, each item of actual or threatened depre- 
Ciation, will discuss methods of repair and pre- 
vention, estimate costs, establish a definite pro- 
gram for repairs, call attention to items which 


The Control of School-Building Depreciation 


W. Fred Dolke, Jr., Architect and Engineer, Chicago, Illinois 


must be watched, and in general put the whole 
subject of the prevention and cure of deprecia- 
tion on a definite systematized and controlled 
basis. 

That such a system has satisfactory results 
can be shown from the experience of the voca- 
ticnal school at Appleton, Wisconsin. Following 
some major repairs and replacements in 1929, 
the board acted upon suggestions which I placed 
before them and entered into a contract for 
annual inspections and reports. Regarding the 
results, after three years of experience the 
board, through its director, Mr. Herb Heilig, 
has made the following comments: 

‘“‘We know now that our former methods were 
haphazard, that many mistakes were made, and 
that not always did we spend money to the best 
advantage. The method we are now pursuing 
has improved our maintenance as our building 
is now in the best condition we have experienced 
for years. Moreover, our expenditures for 
maintenance are less, and we are conserving our 
funds just so much... . / A further advantage 
is our ability to reduce to routine procedure, to 
be carried out by our own staff, those many 
small things which are so often neglected and 
which, when neglected, result in large repair 
bills... . We are satisfied that once this 
method has been enjoyed by school authorities, 
they will never return voluntarily to haphazard 
methods.” 


Inspections by Trained Men 


I have previously asserted that such inspec- 
tions should be made “by a trained and expe- 
rienced man.” Obviously, if a job is going to be 
done right, it must be carried out by a man 
who knows what he is doing, and how to do it. 
A single school, or a small system, cannot afford 
to maintain on its staff a highly qualified man; 
to get proper results it must look to an outside 
source. The larger systems generally have a 
maintenance man; but how many of them make 
a thorough, systematic, periodic inspection of 
the school properties, prepare a definite studied 
report, with reliable cost estimates, ready for 
intelligent action by the board? Most of them 
do not, because the matter has never been pre- 
sented to them from this particular viewpoint. 
Also, most of them cannot —and I say this 
advisedly, because these men are usually very 
competent, conscientious, and practical in the 
handling of their daily problems — perform the 
task of a thorough maintenance inspection, and 
report with the most advantageous results for 
the quite fundamental reason that they are by 
training, experience, and natural inclination of 
the practical performing type, rather than the 
technical analyzing type which is so much better 
adapted to perform the exacting detailed in- 
spection routine, to study the problems, and to 
prepare a report. 

There are two other valid reasons, in my 
opinion, for the performance of this specialized 
service by an agency outside the school staff. 
First, as can be observed in many industrial 
and public organizations, it is not human nature 
to keep strictly and for all time to the full intent 
of any routine operation that is set up. Because 
of this condition I usually do not, in my profes- 
sional work, recommend the installation of 
recording instruments in a steam plant. The 
records will be used for a while and then every- 
body proceeds to forget about them. Second, 
the staff man lives with the school plant and 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” He daily passes 
by and overlooks things which are glaringly 
apparent and informative to an outside man. 

On the other hand, the outside man comes 
fresh to the school after a considerable absence. 
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He looks at things from a different viewpoint. 
He is anxious to ferret out everything he can 
find and propose a method of correction. His 
reputation and continued employment depend 
upon his thoroughness, his ingenuity, and his 
ability to reduce maintenance costs. 

What type of man should be employed? He 
should be highly trained in the technical prob- 
lems of building construction and service equip- 
ment, preferably a practicing architect or 
engineer, who can show that he has had expe- 
rience in maintenance work and, a most im- 
portant attribute, is sympathetic to and inter- 
ested in the problems of maintenance. Success 
will lie entirely in the hands of the man chosen 
for the work. I say “preferably a practicing 
architect or engineer,’ because such a man has 
the proper professional attitude toward the 
work, is in constant touch with building prob- 
lems, new materials, and methods, and prin- 
cipally because he has nothing to sell except 
“service.” 


Cost of Expert Inspection Service 

As to cost, experience indicates that this in- 
spection work can be performed in a satis- 
factory manner, at a relatively low expense. An 
intelligent architect or engineer will realize that 
he can utilize the performance of this service to 
fill in the gaps-between other items of work, that 
it affords contacts which will eventually lead to 
special consultations or construction projects, 
and that he will, furthermore, profit personally 
by the knowledge gained so that he can design 
better buildings. Therefore, he can and should 
be willing to accept a most reasonable fee. 

Any board can readily put this system into 
operation by employing some man whose abil- 
ities and qualifications are already well known 
to them, or by selecting a suitable man from a 
group of applicants. 

A contract for services should run a term of 
years, three or five, with the mutual privilege 
of cancellation at the end of any year, and 
should provide for two inspections the first year 
and one each subsequent year. Definite provision 
should be made for consulting services regard- 
ing problems of plant equipment, arrangement, 
and stability which are separate from mainte- 
nance inspection. 

This whole subject of the control of deprecia- 
tion and the reduction of maintenance costs can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Depreciation is a fact which cannot be 
denied. Its effect can be repaired, or it can be 
foreseen and prevented. 

2. Systematic inspection, planning, and 
budgeting, for preventative maintenance and 
programing of major repairs, are to be preferred 
to “hit-or-miss,” or “take-them-when-they- 
come” methods. 

3. Certain improvement in maintenance 
methods and achievements will result from 
systematic inspection and a program of preven- 
tative measures, with corresponding better pre- 
servation of facilities and of school funds. 

4. The best results will accrue from a 
specialized service performed periodically and 
thoroughly by a suitable agency outside the 
school staff. 

5. The small cost of such service will be more 
than earned in ultimate savings in maintenance 
expense. 

6. The employment of such an agency makes 
available the many advantages of a continuous 
and sympathetic consulting service. 

7. The school board, the superintendent, and 
his staff will be released from what is, to them, 
an irksome duty, enabling them to concentrate 
more on their specialty — Education. 


er 
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STANDARDS for Junior-High-School | 
Buildings -Part I 


T.C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University 


In the preceding article’ a description of the 
method used in arriving at standards for junior- 
high-school buildings was given. By submitting 
tentative standards covering more than one 
hundred items to a group of competent school- 
building authorities, it was possible through 
their criticisms and suggestions, to secure state- 
ments which represented as nearly as possible 
the consensus of opinion of the entire group. 

Due to the large number of items studied by 
the group, it is impossible to present them all in 
these articles. In the preceding article brief 
summaries were given of such features as sites, 
flexibility, expansibility and economy of plan, 
corridors, academic classrooms and equipment, 
science laboratories and home-economics labo- 
ratories. In this article are presented some of 
the more interesting parts of the standards for 
other phases of junior-high-school buildings. 


Industrial-Arts Shops 


While some kind of shopwork is essential to 
any real junior-high-school program, the type, 
size, and equipment of the shops should depend 
upon the character of the industrial-education 
program and the size of the particular school. 
Three common arrangements of shopwork are 
used among junior high schools: 

1. Separate shops for each general type of in- 
dustrial work in which the pupils are given 
more or less intensive training. By this arrange- 
ment there will be such separate shops as auto- 
mobile, woodworking, printing, and machine 
shop. 

2. A general shop in which the pupils receive 
general experience in the various types of indus- 
trial work. This shop will contain equipment of 
various kinds designed to give the pupils varied 
industrial experience rather than intensive in- 
struction in distinct trades. 

3. A combination of the two plans is fre- 
quently used through which a general shop is 
augmented by special shops and the curriculum 
includes both general and special training. 

Shopwork in junior high schools is not usually 
designed to prepare boys for the various trades 
but is intended more as a general educative 
experience. Elaborate and costly equipment is 
not necessary. 

Where special shops are planned they should 
be correlated. An industrial-arts building or 
wing should be carefully planned so that there 
will be as little duplication as possible. It is 
often economical and satisfactory to arrange 
one or two recitation and demonstration rooms 
for the use of all shop classes. Lockers and 
toilets may also be planned to avoid duplica- 
tion. It is not necessary to duplicate costly 
equipment. For example, a wood lathe in one 
shop may be used when needed for work in 
other shops. 

A wide variety of special shops is found in 
junior high schools. In every case the shop and 
equipment should be designed to meet the 
particular needs of the school. It has, therefore, 
seemed unwise to attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of every type of shop and equipment. How- 
ever, as the general shop is receiving consider- 
able attention and is probably the center of 
industrial-arts work in many junior high 
schools, we will give here some of the outstand- 
ing parts of the standards approved by the 
group of experts: 
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General Shops 


Room: Rooms for general shopwork should 
contain not less than 1,200 sq. ft. of floor space, 
nor less than 50 sq. ft. of floor space per pupil. 
Windows should be of the large-factory type 
with small panes. Lighting may be from more 
than one side. Exterior walls should be prefer- 
ably of glazed brick of light color. All non- 
bearing interior walls should be of tile, or other 
easily removed material, to allow as much flexi- 
bility as possible in case of future alterations. 
Floors should be of wood block over concrete, 
or hard wood over concrete; concrete may be 
used for the machine and metal-working part 
of the shop. If the shop is located on the ground 
floor, all floors should be properly waterproofed. 
At least one double outer door 8 ft. wide, con- 
necting to a driveway, should be provided. 
Satisfactory artificial light should be distributed 
evenly throughout the shop to avoid shadows. 
Water, gas, and electric outlets should be con- 
veniently arranged. Where shops are by neces- 
sity located near classrooms, soundproofing is 
desirable. 

Auxiliary rooms: Storage space should be 
adequate and arranged in such a manner that 
there is little loss of time in securing supplies. 
A toolroom should be centrally located for con- 


.venience and proper supervision. It may be in- 


closed with heavy-wire partitions with window 
openings for the issuing of supplies, and 
equipped with suitable racks, bins, and shelves, 
as the orderly arrangement of tools and supplies 
is essential. Lumber may be stored in an adjoin- 
ing room, or on a mezzanine in the shop room. 
The storage location should be easily accessible 
for the delivery of lumber from the outside. 
Racks or pegs of 2-in. iron pipe can be arranged 
to provide for the orderly storage of lumber of 
various sizes. There should be adequate space 
for the storage of incompleted projects. Good 
heating, lighting, and ventilating facilities 
should be provided. 

Classroom: Space may be provided for 
recitation and demonstration purposes in the 
shop itself, or in an adjoining classroom Suit- 
able tablet-arm chairs or tables, demonstration 
bench, blackboards, motion picture, or 
stereopticon facilities should be _ provided. 
Physical conditions of the room should be com- 
parable to those of regular classrooms. 
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Locker room: The locker room should be 
located either adjoining or in proximity to the 
shop, and should be equipped with steel lockers, 
washbowls, and toilet facilities. It should be 
sanitary, well lighted, and well ventilated. 

Instructor's office: In small schools this 
room may be located in connection with the 
toolroom, but is preferably a small room con- 
nected directly to the shop. In either case it 
should be well lighted and suitably furnished 
with desk, chairs, bookcase, filing case, locker, 
and washbasin. 

Finishing room: The finishing room, prop- 
erly heated, well lighted, and dustproof, should 
be located next to the shop, and equipped with 
fireproof cabinet for the storage of paints and 
oils, shelving, revolving tables, gluing equip- 
ment, and brush containers. If paint-spraying 
equipment is provided, there should be a booth 
with metal partition, revolving table, and good 
natural and artificial light. 

Equipment: The equipment of the general 
shop should be adapted to the type of work 
done. Ordinarily the following should be 
provided: benches, hand tools, band saw, 
circular saw, mortiser, planes, lathes, grinders, 
jointer, vise, drill press, sheet-metal tools, 
anvils, soldering oven, electric bench, forge, 
and wiring booth. All power machines should 
be operated by individual electric motors of 
suitable horse power. In addition to safety 
switches on each machine, the motors should 
be connected with centrally controlled switches 
which are under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor. There should be a single main switch con- 
trolling all outlets, under the control of the in- 
structor, to be used in case of emergency. All 
machines should be adequately safeguarded 
with guards and shields. Automatic suction dust 
collectors should be provided on all machines 
where dust of any kind results from operation. 
Heavy machinery should be provided with suit- 
able foundations, but wherever possible allow- 
ance should be made for moving machines in 
case rearrangement of the shop becomes neces- 
sary. Cases, cupboards, racks, bulletin boards, 
filing cases, bookcases, and blackboard should 
be provided. 

A warning should be given in regard to the 
location of shops in the school building. In 
many cases these rooms have been placed too 
near classrooms, library, or other units where 
quiet is necessary. The noise emanating from 
shops may become so disturbing as to interfere 
greatly with the efficient operation of the school. 
Sound-deadening material may be used with 
some effect, but in any case the shops should 
be located as far as possible from academic 
units. A separate shop building, or a remote 
wing, is frequently planned for shop rooms. 

(To Be Concluded) 


A New School Administration-Unit System 


The State of Pennsylvania is projecting a new 
system of local school administration on a unit 
basis. The educational forces of the state have, 
through a committee, headed by J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, as chairman, worked out an interesting study 
on the subject. The plan would divide the state 
into four classes of civil units as follows: 

Ist class — districts with over 500,000 popula- 
tion. 

2nd class — districts with 30,000 to 50,000 popu- 
lation. 

3rd class — districts with 5,000 to 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

4th class — districts with less than 5,000 pop- 
ulation. 

It then explains that there are 2 first-class dis- 
tricts, 20 second-class districts, 262 third-class dis- 
tricts, 2,303 fourth-class districts, or a total of 
2,587 districts. 

It is also demonstrated that there are 1,157 dis- 
tricts having less than 1,000 population and 1,561 


having less than 1,500 population. Of the number 
of districts having no teacher, there are 32; one 
teacher, 110; two teachers, 156; three teachers, 
143; four teachers, 167; eight or less, 1,293; ten 
or less, 1,427. 


Financial Ability of Districts 


The committee report brings out in a lucid man- 
ner the financial status of the several districts. 

“The poorest fourth-class district has $4,000 true 
and assessed valuation per each teacher employed. 
The richest fourth-class district has $2,346,000 true 
and $707,000 assessed valuation per teacher em- 
ployed. This means that the wealthiest fourth-class 
district has 586 times the ability to pay that the 
poorest school district has. There are 8 districts 
having less than $25,000 assessed valuation, 57 have 
less than $50,000, 195 have less than $100,000 and 
1,193 have less than $500,000 assessed valuation. 

“The average assessed valuation per pupil in 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Marysville High School 
Co-operatively Planned 
Building 


The value of moderation and of long-term 
planning in the design and erection of school 
buildings is illustrated in the very satisfactory 
Marysville Senior High School at Marysville, 
Ohio. 

The effective planning of this building was 
initiated by Supt. F. G. Bittikofer and the 
Marysville Board of Education in 1929 and 
plans were adopted in May, 1930. Contracts 
were let in June, 1930, and the structure was 
completed for occupancy in the summer of 1931. 
In the preliminary planning, the school author- 
ities not only considered the immediate enroll- 
ment and the existing organization of the school, 
but took into account such growth in enrollment 
and changes in instructional method as might 
reasonably be foretold. The board of education 
was concerned in developing the project in such 
a way that no embarrassments in financing 
would result at any future time. 

In all the preliminary work the architects and 
the officials of the board of education worked 
in close harmony so that the building represents 
the best thought in educational and architec- 
tural planning of experienced men working in 
close codperation. 

The building occupies a lot having a frontage 
of 333 feet and ample depth for a large play- 
ground in the rear. The exterior has been de- 
veloped in a very conservative Colonial style, 
and the building has been kept as low as pos- 
sible so that it harmonizes with the surrounding 
fine residential neighborhood. The walls are in 
red oversize brick reproducing the effect of early 
Virginia brickwork. The trim is Indiana lime- 
stone and the roof is covered with blue and 
gray slate. Window frames and sash are wood 
painted white. 

The interior of the building is constructed of 
concrete and steel, with a wooden roof over the 
classroom section. The corridors and stairs are 
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of cement and terrazzo. The classrooms have 
mastic floors and the toilets have terrazzo floors 
and marble stalls. 

The building is planned without a basement 
except for a limited area occupied by the heat- 
ing apparatus and space for the janitor. 

On the first floor there are four classrooms 
and a large combination study hall and library. 
A suite of offices has been provided for the su- 
perintendent of schools and for the board of 
education. 

On the second floor there are two classrooms, 
a biology laboratory, physics and chemistry 
laboratories, a science lecture room, a room for 
bookkeeping, and a room for typewriting. A 
separate office is also provided for the principal. 

The auditorium, which occupies one end of 
the building, is planned for general community 
as well as school use and has a very complete 
stage with dressing rooms, a picture projection 
booth, etc. It will comfortably seat 526 persons 
on the main floor and balcony. 

The architects have developed plans for a 12- 
classroom addition to the building and for a 
gymnasium to be erected at a later date without 
breaking up the present scheme or arrangement 
of the interior. 

The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam, with unit ventilators in all classrooms. 
The auditorium is ventilated by means of 
heaters and blowers located in special spaces to 
the right and left of the upper stage. The entire 
heating system is controlled by thermostats. 

The building has complete electrical equip- 
ment including provisions for a complete pro- 
gram clock and a fire alarm system. Conduits 
have been installed for a radio and public ad- 
dress system. 

The sanitary installation is of the heavy duty 
school type. The very finest quality of vitreous 
china fixtures have been installed. Heavy duty 
flush valves have been used. 

The classrooms are fitted with composition 
blackboards and cork bulletin boards. The oak 
trim in the classrooms harmonizes with the 
standard oak finish of the auditorium, library, 
and classroom furniture. The classrooms 
throughout have movable desk-chairs. The li- 
brary has built-in shelving. 

The building contains at present no provi- 
sions for home economics or shopwork. These 
courses are offered in another building on the 
same site. 

The building cost $125,000 without furniture 
and equipment. The architects were Messrs. 
Richards, McCarty, and Bulford, of Columbus, 
who have specialized in schoolhouse work dur- 
ing the past 30 years. 


A SEVEN-POINT HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A seven-point health program, with a special-award 
plan, has been adopted for use in the junior and senior 
high schools of Watertown, Wis. 

Under the program, a pupil is required to measure 
up to certain health standards determined by phys- 
ical inspection and records of the respective points. A 
pupil who qualifies on the entire seven points is award- 
ed an emblem and appropriate recognition at com- 
mencement time. The seven points upon which the 
pupil is rated are: (1) eye, ear, nose, and throat in- 
spection; (2) lung and heart inspection; (3) height, 
age, and weight measurements; (4) immunization from 
disease; (5) dental inspection; (6) posture and phys- 
ical fitness; (7) sports participation. 

In order to secure the award of the seven-point em- 
blem, a pupil must obtain from the city nurse a signed 
statement that all of the inspections have been made 
and that the pupil has been found sound in health. 
From the dental hygienist he must obtain a card stat- 
ing that the dental conditions are satisfactory. From 
the physical director he must obtain a statement that 
the weight, age, and height conditions are satisfactory 
and that the sports participation is meritorious. 

Arrangements have been made to give appropriate 
recognition to those who succeed in qualifying, as a 
part of the commencement program. This incentive 
will be used to encourage pupils in the formation of 
correct health habits. 
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GALVA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL. GALVA. ILLINOIS 
William H. Schulzke, Architect, Moline, Illinois. 


A Successful Depression School Building Project 


C. A. Weber, Superintendent of Schools, Galva, Illinois 


In July, 1930, following three attempts the 
people of Galva, Illinois, voted to organize a com- 
munity high-school district which stood the test 
of a court action. A board of education was elected 
and, under the guidance of Superintendent F. U. 
White, a veteran of 46 years’ service in the Galva 
schools, the project of a modern school plant was 
launched. In March, 1931, the board of educa- 
tion employed Mr. Wm. H. Schulzke, architect, of 
Moline, to draw up preliminary plans for a high- 
school building to cost approximately $125,000. 

About this time, Superintendent White an- 
nounced that, due to ill health and the pressure 
of other interests, he would not be a candidate for 
reélection. This announcement startled the board 
of education because the members realized that 
Mr. White’s long experience would be valuable in 
the planning and completion of the proposed high- 
school building. They finally persuaded Mr. White 
to serve as an agent of the board until the first 
of July, 1931. In the meantime they planned a pro- 
gram of publicity to crystallize public opinion. 

In May a successor to Mr. White —the author 
of this article — was employed and cooperated with 
Mr. White and the board of education in the com- 
pilation of statistics, and other data which would 
be useful in the campaign for better school support. 


Preliminary Preparations 


The board of education realized that times were 
not good, that the farmers were not in good humor, 
that the local business men were having a hard 
time, and that the average small taxpayer was not 
in a receptive mood to consider increases in taxes. 
In spite of these things the board of education con- 
tinuously presented information to show that the 
low tax rate of Galva was considerably lower than 
the average for the state, and that the old building 
was entirely inadequate for the educational and 
civic needs of the community. 

The most important facts brought to the atten- 
tion of the city were: (1) that there were no facil- 
ities in the old building for physical education: 
(2) that there was no auditorium where public 
gatherings of the community could be held; (3) 
that the state department and the University 
of Illinois would probably remove the Galva High 
School from the accredited list if some steps were 
not taken toward a new building. To quote from 
one of the newspaper releases: “Our problem is 
simply stated: We must either have a new school 


with happy, healthy, educated children and a slight 
increase in cost or the same old school — children 
denied their birthright and a little extra cash to 
burn our pockets. Which will you choose?” The 
local civic, social, and religious organizations all 
cooperated in promoting the idea and on June 6, 
1931, the voters, by an overwhelming majority, 
voted to issue bonds to the amount of $118,000. 
Immediately the board of education began active 
work on the plans submitted by the architect. 
The site for the building was selected finally in 
August, 1931, and the plans were adopted in the 
same month. The first preliminary plans had been 
developed with the assistance of Mr. F. U. White, 
superintendent of schools until July 1, 1931. When 
Mr. White retired, the writer further assisted in 
the development and final approval of the draw- 
ings and specifications. The contracts were awarded 
and the excavation was begun in September, 1931. 
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Space Arrangements 


The Galva Community High School is an “L” 
shaped building 191 ft. long and 116 ft. deep along 
the west wing. The ground story is 14 ft. high in 
the clear; a first story 12 ft. 3 in., and a second 
story 12 ft. The foundation is of concrete up to 
grade and the exterior of the superstructure is 
faced with tapestry brick and Bedford-stone trim. 
The building was designed for a maximum amount 
of window space, so that every room would be ade- 
quately lighted. The “L” shape of the plan was 
used so that, if it becomes necessary to add class- 
room space, another wing to form a “U” shaped 
building may be erected. 

The ground story contains four classrooms now 
used for English, history, foreign languages, and 
social studies. The ground floor also contains an 
adequate laboratory for biology and general science. 





CLOTHING LABORATORY, GALVA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, GALVA, ILLINOIS 


William H. Schulzke, 


Architect, Moline, Illinois. 
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FOODS LABORATORY 





This laboratory has adjoining it a growing room 
and a storage room. Laboratory tables for 32 and 
lecture seats for 32, and a demonstration table for 
the teacher are provided. 

In the boys’ department there are a mechanical 
drawing room, a shop, a paint room, a lumber 
storage room, a boys’ locker room, and janitor 
storage space. On the same floor there are also 
located a girls’ locker room, a restroom for women, 
and directly under the auditorium lobby two toilets 
for visitors. The boiler and fuel rooms are located 
at the north end of the ground story. The usual 
dark basement boiler room has been avoided and 
the whole space has been laid out for efficient 
operation. 

The first-story classroom section contains five 
rooms used for English, mathematics, shorthand, 
typewriting, and music. The administration offices 
on the first story are directly opposite the class- 
room entrance. The public office is conveniently 
located directly ahead of the stairs. At the east 
side of this public office is the office of the superin- 
tendent and on the west, the office of Mr. H. M. 
Robertson, principal. A fireproof vault for records 
connects with the outer office. 

The toilets at opposite ends of the first floor, as 
well as all others in the building, are ventilated by 
exhaust fans located on the top story. 


The Auditorium-Gymnasium Unit 


The auditorium and gymnasium section forms 
a wing 82 by 115 ft. in dimension. The entrance is 
at the south through recessed doors which give 
weather protection and lead directly into the lobby. 
The auditorium-gymnasium is 80 by 92 ft. in size, 
having a clear floor space of 80 by 69 ft. The walls 
are of tile and the ceiling is finished with acoustical 
material. 

The stage, which measures 24 by 58 ft., has a 
proscenium arch 40 ft. wide. It is equipped with 
two full curtains, an outdoor leg drop, an ecru 
cloth sack, and a light canvas cyclorama. There are 
three complete sets of border lights, spots, floor 
lights, floor plugs, outlets, disappearing footlights, 
all controlled by a bank of dimmers which permits 
of practically any type of lighting desired. This 
stage was designed and built by a local man at 
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William H. Schulzke, Architect, 
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practically no cost and in the words of the archi- 
tect, “it is better equipped than most stages in 
schools costing three times as much, even though 
the cost was only half the amount usually expended 
for such equipment.” 

The balcony of the auditorium-gymnasium seats 
500 persons and the main floor 780 for auditorium 
purposes and 225 for basketball. The stage may be 
set with bleachers to accommodate 150 spectators. 


The Second Floor 


On the second story are situated the library, the 
clothing laboratory, the physics and chemistry 
laboratory, and the foods laboratory. The library 
is 22 by 56 ft. in size, with built-in, adjustable 
shelving, and tables and attached chairs of a special 
noiseless type. The location of the library opposite 
the food laboratory makes possible its use as a 
dining room for community or other special dinners. 

The clothing laboratory is equipped with modern 
tables and machines, has built-in cabinets, a fitting 
room, and built-in ironing boards. The foods labo- 
ratory is equipped with the newest type of cooking 
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COMMERCIAL ROOMS 


tables, stoves, and sinks. A feature is a new gas 
burner, invented and manufactured in Galva. In 
this room there are also a gas range and electric 
refrigerator, a pantry, and a model dining room. 

The physics and chemistry laboratories are 
equipped with laboratory tables, wiring for elec- 
tricity, piping for gas and water, adequate shelf 
space and two storage rooms. 

The main purpose of a school building is to 
provide a place of instruction for the children. A 
secondary purpose is to provide a place where, 
during idle hours, recreation and entertainment can 
be had. In the design of the Galva Community 
High School this wider use for recreational and 
extracurricular activities has been directly planned 
for. Practically all of the special rooms have been 
located, planned, and equipped with this double 
use in mind. 

All of the classrooms are equipped with modern 
lighting fixtures, loud-speakers connected to a 
central sound system, telephones, and centrally 
controlled electric clocks. 

Corridors, stairways, offices, toilets, and _ rest- 
rooms have been planned to be a part of the 
primary purpose of the school. The corridors are 
direct and well lighted. A mastic tile floor makes 
walking easy and quiet. Lockers are recessed and 
finished flush with the sanitary base and plaster 
above. Drinking fountains placed in glazed-tile 
recesses are located in the corridors, boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms, and gymnasium. 
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SECOND STORY PLAN, GALVA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, GALVA, ILLINOIS 
William H. Schulzke, Architect, Moline, Illinois. 
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Ventilation and Equipment 


The ventilation of classrooms is accomplished by 
unit ventilators automatically controlled to recircu- 
late the air or to draw in outdoor air according to 
temperature needs. 

The type of equipment and furniture has been 
selected with care. Built-in bookcases and supply 
closets have been incorporated in the rooms and 
the laboratories are well supplied with display and 
storage cupboards. Ample blackboard space of 
natural slate is provided, with map rails and tacking 
strips. Bulletin boards of light tan corkboard are 
provided. The classroom doors, which swing out- 
ward into the corridors, are fitted with glass which 
is obscure except for a single panel. 

The fireproof stairs which lead from the second 
story to the exits on the ground story are separated 
from the corridors by self-closing metal doors, 
glazed with clear wire glass. The entire building 
may be cleared of all occupants in 40 seconds with- 
out hurry or confusion. 

All toilets have partitions of enameled metal. 
The walls of toilet rooms are glazed tile and the 
floors mastic tile. Each toilet is so equipped that 
a hose stream may be turned onto the floor for 
cleaning purposes. 

The showers are safe. Each shower group is con- 
trolled by a master mixing valve, which will pass 
the water at a predetermined temperature. An 
adaptation of the gang shower is incorporated in 
the shower rooms, permitting ease of supervision 
and a minimum of janitor service. 


Administration Features 


The administrative offices are located close to the 
classroom entrance and the supervision of the 
building from this location has been carefully 
planned. Automatic bells control the program, and 
an intercommunicative telephone system gives com- 
munication between principal and teachers. A 
master-controlled electric clock in each room keeps 
the classes operating on the same schedule. Fire 
alarms are located at important points. 

The building is equipped with a complete public 
address system for announcements and radio pro- 
grams. The system has phonograph attachments 
so that during an entertainment or basketball 
games, music may be provided from phonograph 
records, or from radio broadcasts. 

The building was planned for a type of school 
program which includes the 60-minute period of 
supervised study. For meeting this requirement. 
there are in each room a built-in bookcase and 
filing shelves so that each room is a miniature li- 
brary as well as a place for discussion and experi- 
mentation. The classrooms are fitted with tables 
with chairs attached, providing more work space 
for each pupil and yet not eliminating the movable 
features. Four of these tables may be placed to- 
gether to form a large table for group work. 

Students report to their homerooms in the 
morning and at noon. These homerooms are the 
rooms in which they have their first class in either 
session. Thus, the passing of pupils through the 
corridors is reduced to a minimum. This could not 
be done conveniently without the sound equipment 
which permits the principal to talk directly to every 
room from his office. At 8:40 all pupils have 
reported to their respective classrooms and are 
ready for the daily announcements from the office. 
The principal at 8:40 regularly announces items of 
interest and importance to the entire school. 

The building is also being used for special classes 
of the junior high school. The old high school which 
had been outgrown has been redecorated and re- 
€quipped by the elementary-school district and is 
occupied by the departmentalized seventh and 
eighth grades. These pupils take academic work at 
the old building, but instruction in foods, clothing, 
art, music, mechanical drawing, shop, and physical 
education is given in the new building. 


A Local Product 


_ An interesting feature of the building is that 
li is largely the product of Galva contractors and 
workers. Galva, which has less than 3,000 popula- 
tion, is a manufacturing community as well as the 
center of a farming community. Galva men almost 
exclusively were employed as workmen except 
where certain specialized labor was required. The 
net result was that a large proportion of the money 
expended was returned to the community. It was 


the best unemployment relief enjoyed by the com- 
munity. 
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CHEMISTRY-PHYSICS LABORATORY 
GALVA COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, GALVA, ILLINOIS 
William H. Schulzke, Architect, Moline, Illinois. 


The low cost of labor, materials, and other 
services indicates that the time to build new schools 
is when times are poor. If we had built in 1929 
the cost of this building would have been $225,000 
as against $158,000. Bonds were issued to be paid 
for in times of more prosperity. A new school was 
provided at minimum cost when needed and an 


average of fifty men were kept at work all year 

when otherwise they would have been unemployed. 
Cost Details 

The costs for this building were as follows: The 

building proper including heating, plumbing, wiring, 


ventilating, painting, clocks, telephones, sound 
(Concluded on Page 62) 
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AMOS STECK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
S. Arthur Axtens, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 


A Primary School That May be 
ENLARGED 


THE AMOS STECK SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


The Amos Steck School, at Denver, Colorado, 
is the interesting central unit of a school build- 
ing erected in a new residential section, where 
very considerable extensions will be necessary in 
future years. A distinct effort has been made to 
secure a building of great simplicity in design, 
which will look well in its incompleted form. 
The architect has developed both the interior 
and the exterior in a distinctly modern manner, 















logical and honest in its expression of function, 
materials, and cost. 

The basement is unexcavated, except for a 
limited section devoted to boiler and coal 
rooms, a janitor’s room, and storage space. On 
the first floor there are two standard classrooms, 
a large kindergarten, and an office suite. A boys’ 
toilet and a separate toilet for the kindergarten 
children are also on this floor. On the second 
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AMOS STECK SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
S. Arthur Axtens, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 
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floor there are four standard classrooms, a girls’ 
toilet, and a teachers’ restroom. 

The exterior has been developed in rough- 
texture cream brick, with base courses of terra 
cotta, spandrels of reddish-black brick, and 
trim of smooth-surface cream brick. The 
foundations are concrete, and the bearing walls 
throughout the building are of brick from the 
top of the foundations to the roof. In the 
corridors and stairways, wainscoting of golden- 
brown glazed brick have been provided. Above 
this, the walls are plaster. The classrooms have 
partitions of staggered wood studs, sound-in- 
sulated and covered with metal lath and 
gypsum plaster. The corridor floors, stairs, and 
kindergarten are of reinforced concrete, covered 
with battleship or pattern linoleum. The class- 
room floors are of maple, above wood joists, 
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sound-insulated. The toilet-room floors are 
keramic-finish reinforced concrete. In the corri- 
ders and kindergarten, Celotex ceilings have 
been provided for sound absorption. In the 
toilet rooms the walls are of Keen’s cement and 
the toilet partitions are of enameled steel. 

The building is heated by direct steam, with 
unit ventilators in each of the classrooms. The 
electrical system includes thermostat controls 
for temperature and bell for program control. 
The plumbing is of the heavy-duty type. 


And Then School Boards Will Approve of 
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AMOS STECK SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
S. Arthur Axtens, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 


The building serves only a kindergarten and 
six lower grades. 

The total cost of the building, including 
lockers and fees, was $60,897. The furniture 
and equipment cost $3,716. On the basis of the 
cubic contents, the building cost 26 cents; on 
the pupil-capacity basis of 300, the cost with 
fees and furniture was $215.38. 

The architect was Mr. S. Arthur Axtens, 
Denver. 


“Or Equally Approved” 


Alexander Carl Guth, Architect, Herbst and Kuenzli, Architects 


An architect or engineer is frequently faced 
with the problem of specifying a definite 
article. He makes his decisions because of a 
belief in its high quality —its established 
reputation. But immediately that the specifica- 
tion is released, manufacturers of like products 
project themselves into the picture and as a 
result we have one of the biggest abuses in the 
entire building industry. It starts with the meek 
wording frequently found in a specification, and 
usually ends with the group clothed with the 
power of letting the contract. The phrase 
referred to reads “or equally approved.” Now, 
how can this evil be eliminated from the 
picture? How can this matter be handled by a 
school board and not leave a bad taste? 

An easy way out of the predicament is to 
write a closed specification, or to put it another 
way, to specify a definite make of material or 
equipment and nothing more or less. This 
procedure leads to no embarrassments, or 
regrets, on the part of the architect or engineer. 
But it is not the usual course pursued. Let the 
problem be considered a bit further. Take, for 
example, a typical instance: Proposals are called 
for and the specification clearly mentions a 
Specific product with the “or equal” clause 
added. And then the fun begins. Manufacturers, 
producers, factory representatives, agents, all 
enter what may well be termed a free-for-all 
melée. Pressure is brought to bear, much wire- 
pulling is resorted to, prices are cut, bad words 
follow, and usually nothing is accomplished. 
The architect or engineer attempts vainly to 
smooth out the ruffled feelings of those whose 


product is not specified. And the disagreeable 
piece of business usually gets to the table of 
the school board, or the building committee. 
Here more wire-pulling is resorted to, and 
pressure is brought to bear on individual mem- 
bers. All to the embarrassment of the one who 
wrote the specification. 

This individual should have asserted himself 
at the beginning. As the professional specialist 
employed by his client, or board, he is supposed 
to have the technical knowledge of materials 
and equipment that go into a building. He is 
hired because of the set-up which he brings to 
a building project. As an experienced and com- 
petent architect, or engineer, he has well-defined 
ideas concerning the respective values of various 
building materials or apparatus, and he knows 
the kind of service he may expect from the 
manufacturer. So, it is up to him to make up 
his mind and decide. And the best time to do 
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this is when the specification is being written. 
Deferring the matter only invites trouble. 

Here is a method that suggests itself and one 
which has been tried out successfully. The 
following paragraph is placed at the beginning 
of the specification. It reads: 

“Estimates are desired on the products 
hereinafter specified. Contractors may also 
submit estimates on other makes but of equal 
quality and merit to those specified. These shall 
be listed in the proposals together with the 
difference in cost as compared with those speci- 
fied. This requirement is mandatory and, unless 
complied with, it will be assumed that the 
article specified is the one on which the proposal 
is based.” 

Now, it will be observed from the foregoing 
that all proposals are based on the same 
product. It does not place the conscientious 
contractor at a disadvantage with the other 
fellow. And the contract is awarded on the base 
bid, without reference to any of the substitutes, 
regardless of whether they are additions or 
deductions. Then, if the board wishes to con- 
sider the relative merits or prices of the other 
products mentioned in the proposal of the suc- 
cessful contractor, it is at liberty to do so. This 
is sometimes a wise and tactful gesture. Perhaps 
the past successful performance of an article 
may prompt this consideration. Or again, a 
business contact may determine this course of 
procedure. But, it has been observed that, in 
the majority of cases, the article specified is the 
one finally agreed upon. 

Manufacturers and sales representatives, as 
well as school boards, have expressed themselves 
heartily in accord with this method. It is just 
another way of combating an unnecessary evil. 

Finally, let it be said that this problem of 
“or equal” is much more difficult for a school 
board to handle than it is for an individual. It 
requires more tact and diplomacy to keep all 
interested parties satisfied. 
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DIAGRAM OF A FLOOR PLAN OF AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE OF MINNESOTA 
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MEETING PRESENT WANTS AND 
PLANNING FOR FUTURE 
NEEDS 


The Lincoln School Building at 
Norfolk, Nebraska 


The new Lincoln School building, recently 
completed at Norfolk, Nebraska, was designed 
to embody the latest and best ideas in elemen- 
tary schools from an educational standpoint 
and, at the same time to give the community 
the maximum value for the tax dollar. The 
building serves a growing section of the city 
and the school authorities had distinctly in mind 
the future enlargement of the building due to 
increased enrollment and an enriched elemen- 
tary-school program. 

In exterior design, the building follows the 
present architectural trend toward mass and 
simplicity, with practically no attempt at orna- 
mentation. The materials are rough-texture face 
brick, laid in colored mortar with Bedford- 
stone trim. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL, NORFOLK. NEBRASKA 
James C. Stitt, Architect, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


The interior presents a very compact and 
easily supervised arrangement of classrooms, 
corridors, and service areas. The floor-plan lay- 
out has been distinctly developed with an idea 
of extremely low cost in present construction, 
and ample provision for future growth and ex- 
pansion. The side corridors have been arranged 
for expanding the building at each end, without 
loss of light or air in the original central unit. 

Structurally, the building is of fire-resistive 
type throughout, and entitled to Class A-1 fire- 
insurance rating. All exterior walls and all 
interior load-bearing partitions are of solid 
brick construction, and all floors, stairs, and 
attic slabs are of reinforced concrete. 

In the interest of the elimination of noise and 
foot fatigue no “hard” floors have been used, 
except the terrazzo floors of the corridors and 
stairways, and the tile floors in the toilet rooms. 
In the classrooms and other portions of the first 
and second stories, the floors are of 3/16-inch 
battleship linoleum. 
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FLOOR PLANS, LINCOLN SCHOOL, NORFOLK, NEBRASKA 
James C. Stitt, Architect, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
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All of the eight classrooms are designed for 
a normal capacity of 50 pupils each. Each room 
is equipped with a built-in ventilated wardrobe, 
a bookcase, and a teacher’s closet. 

The building is heated with vacuum steam 
thermostatically controlled. All rooms have 
direct radiation, and the classrooms have in 
addition the new type of unit ventilators, which 
automatically adjust the amount of outdoor 
air and of recirculated air to the necessities of 
the prevailing temperature. A complete electric- 
program-clock and signal system is installed. 

The school is limited to children in the 


kindergarten 
explains the 
gymnasium. 
located that 
the building 
pupils. This 
toilet faciliti 

The  buil 


and the first six grades, which 
absence of an auditorium and a 
The kindergarten room is_ so 
the kiddies may enter and leave 
without mingling with the older 
room is provided with separate 
es and a small workroom. 
ding has been erected at an 


extremely low cost of construction, 17.76 cents 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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The Selection and Management of School Equipment 
and Supplies 


R. W. Hibbert, Director, Books—Supplies—Equipment, 


(Continued from December ) 


III. Management of Supplies 


The question of management of equipment 
and supplies divides itself into so many possible 
points and realms that a discussion of all phases 
would not be practical. I shall attempt to touch 
upon only a few in the balance of this paper. 
Outstanding among the problems of manage- 
ment is the question of a central store-house. 
Its practicability is understood by laymen as is 
shown in a statement of N. Bradford Trenham, 
representative of the California Taxpayers’ 
Association, who writes: “The most important 
yardstick in the purchasing phase of business 
administration is the unit cost of supplies. The 
district should know at all times how its unit 
costs compare with other similar districts, also 
how the consumption of the various supplies 
compares. 

“The cost per pupil and the volume per pupil 
are useful yardsticks. The cost of administration 
of the purchasing department is somewhat of a 
check on its efficiency. The purchasing depart- 
ment should know at all times its costs per 
dollar of purchases. It might well fall in the 
range of 1 to 3 per cent, depending upon condi- 
tions, but when it gets too high you have a 
barometer which indicates that a storm is 
brewing.” 

There is then a lower limit above which the 
central-store-house plan is practical and eco- 
nomical. For sake of explanation, let us assume 
fifty teachers in a school system. Some items of 
equipment and supplies can be best purchased 
on a direct-to-school delivery plan. On this point 
the local community must be the judge, but all 
school administrators should be conscious of the 
advantages of the central store-house plan. 
Under this plan it is proposed that all supplies 
used by a majority of teachers be stocked in 
a central storeroom and purchases when made 
be delivered to this location. The plan includes 
deliveries to schools or rooms on say a tri- 
monthly basis on orders coming from the school 
principal or teacher and chargeable to the re- 
spective room, activity, or school. With this 
plan in vogue, the following advantages present 
themselves: 

1. Estimating Needs. The first of these 
advantages is the possibility of a better estimate 
of supplies needed at the purchasing date. With 
the central store-house plan in operation, 
records of purchases and deliveries are a neces- 
sary part of the procedure. It is suggested that 
purchasing estimates be calculated from the 
following factors: 

a) A comparison of stock on hand at date of 
estimate with stock on hand at same date for 
several preceding years. 

b) Amounts of the particular item which has 
been used for the current school year to date of 
estimate compared with a like period for 
previous school years. 

c) Stock purchased for delivery to central 

Store-house for the year preceding the estimate 
as compared with purchases for previous school 
years. 
_ @) Any new activity to be undertaken or any 
Increase or decrease in present activities which 
May cause an increase or decrease in the partic- 
ular item to be purchased. 


'N. Bradford Trenham, ‘“Yardsticks and Barometers for 
Measuring Efficiency of School Business Administration.” Pro- 
ceedings National Association of Public School Business Officials, 
1932 Proceedings, p. 175. 


2. Fulfillment of Contracts. When purchases 
are made on the basis of a sample selected by 
the instruction-department committees, the 
question often arises whether the delivery by 
the vendor is in accordance with the accepted 
sample. The plan as proposed then permits a 
check of deliveries to ascertain that quantity 
and quality compare with the item which the 
vendor has previously proposed to furnish. 

3. Systematic Control. A more systematic 
control is available when deliveries are made 
from a central source, as a continuous record 
of distribution charges is on file to indicate the 
quantity of the material used by each school, 
activity, or department. Such a plan permits a 
control warning to be sounded when stocks in- 
dicate that usages are apparently increasing 
even though they should be kept parallel or 
perhaps show a decrease, in case a decrease in 
quantities used has been suggested or proposed 
for economy measures. If need be, a detailed 
check may be an instrument to point a warning 
finger at those schools or activities which have 
failed to respond to warnings of necessary econ- 
omy measures. 

4. Minimum Stock Requirements. When 
each school building is a storeroom unto itself, 
certain amounts of reserved stocks are neces- 
sarily larger. The percentage of necessary re- 
served stock is less and can be used more advan- 
tageously when supplied from a central source. 
This makes possible smaller stocks in the class- 
room, and therefore a guarantee that fresher, 
cleaner, and better cared for stock will be used. 
This in itself can be interpreted to mean a 
smaller amount of waste because of the im- 
proved opportunities for stocking items supplied 
as just indicated. Along with this is the possi- 
bility of decreased cost of storage where special 
shelving or special bins are required. If these 
were required in each school to care for small 
quantities of special materials, it will be 
apparent how this factor in itself could in- 
crease the costliness of the individual item and 
therefore of the educational activity. 

5. Elimination of Hoarding. We have heard 
many things regarding hoarding in private and 
governmental processes. This also applies to 
schoolroom supplies. If the central store-house 
had no other advantage than the prevention of 
hoarding on part of any schoolroom or activ- 
ity, it would justify its existence on this point 
alone. 

6. Uniform Supply for Uniform Instruction. 
As previously indicated, it is possible to in- 
crease purchasing costs for commodities and 
overhead by increasing specifications to include 
many multiplicities of kindred items. If allowed 
to run rampant, it has been noted that schools 
within a school system vary with their desires 
and demands for the fulfillment of the same 
curriculum objective. It has also been noted 
that where these desires are standardized, re- 
sults of the same quality may be obtained. The 
central storage plan insures uniform supply for 
uniform instruction. : 

7. Lower Costs. Lower purchasing costs re- 
sult from this plan because of the elimination 
of selling costs necessary in some school sys- 
tems where the salesmen must visit the individ- 
ual principal and sell for the needs of each 
school. The latter kind of selling does not permit 
of competitive bids or a systematic selection on 
the basis of a standard procedure, nor does it 
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permit of prompt payment for deliveries in ac- 
cordance with proposals. Lower costs are 
further made possible because greater quanti- 
ties of particular supplies of one kind are pur- 
chased and used, instead of various types of the 
same item for the same purpose. 

8. Direct-to-School Deliveries. In the case 
of equipment and supplies used by a few teach- 
ers, it is considered best to purchase for direct- 
to-school delivery. Some school systems, how- 
ever, do all their purchasing through the central 
store-house method. The community must make 
the decision, however, on the basis of pure 
economy and having set up the plan can at 
times add many items to stock without increase 
of overhead. A combination of these plans is 
worthy of consideration. 


The Supply Clerk 


Probably every school system of fifty or 
more teachers should have a supply clerk. The 
duties assigned would of necessity vary with the 
size of the community. In the larger cities it is 
proposed that supply clerks be assigned to duty 
in the schools, independent of the central pur- 
chasing department. The assignment of such 
assistants will prove profitable because of the 
help given to the administration as well as the 
resulting economies. Among other duties, this 
administrative supply clerk would assist greatly 
in the following: 

1. In checking deliveries, from the central 
store-house and from vendors. This check per- 
tains itself more to quantity; quality can better 
be checked as previously suggested by the pur- 
chaser. In many cases, return deliveries are 
necessary or transfers. Much confusion is oc- 
casioned when no one in a school has this direct 
job as a duty. 

2. A well-kept school storeroom is essential 
and without a clerk in charge this is rare. The 
storeroom should be arranged systematically 
with perhaps a chart of places assigned for 
certain supplies. 

3. In most schools the equipment inventory 
is a problem. To a commercial business the ac- 
curate inventory is an outstanding necessity and 
so it should be to the schools. It can be better 
supervised by the supply clerk who can also 
devise the most acceptable form and adapt it 
to its greatest use. 

4. Estimates of supplies coming from a 
school to a purchasing department should be 
accurate, concise, and uniform to afford ease of 
handling. Where a supply clerk is not acces- 
sible, however, this is not often the case, and 
many errors and omissions occur. 

5. Requisitions should be accurate and uni- 
form, but still we find teachers and principals 
who assume that the department of purchase 
knows as well as they what is desired and some- 
times fail to state concisely what delivery 
should be made or what service should be rend- 
ered. Again, a trained supply clerk could place 
requisitions accurately and so avoid delays, con- 
fusions, and waste. 

6. It has been reported in many cases that a 
teacher ordering some equipment or supplies 
does not receive it although records indicate 
delivery to the proper school. This happens 
when orders and deliveries do not come through 
the same channel in a school. Again the supply 
clerk would straighten out this kind of mis- 


management. 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Pending School Legislation 


HE legislatures now in session in many states are considering a 

flood of measures affecting the public-school interests. While it 
is premature to predict what changes will be made eventually, enough 
bills are available to form some estimate of the trend of things. The 
blind demand for lower costs comes from certain quarters in the 
interest of the present popular idea of public economy. Opposed is 
the equally blind effort of some interested groups to retain the status 
quo of the recent inflation period, with motives that are not clear- 
cut in favor of children and public welfare. Between these extremes, 
there is considerable sound statesmanship that recognizes facts and 
conditions and is willing to readjust school organizations and offer- 
ings in a sensible way. 

In contemplating the pending school measures, it is evident that 
those dealing with the subject of taxation are considerably in the 
lead. The lawmaker is not only examining the present tax laws, with 
the idea of revision in mind, but is seeking to discover new sources 
of tax revenue. If the support of the schools is to be maintained, the 
question is where the tax dollar can best be obtained with equity 
and with adequacy. 

There is a complete conviction that property, as such, cannot bear 
any heavier burden. Other sources of revenue must be found and 
tapped. This brings to the surface proposals for income taxes on in- 
tangibles, general sales taxes, inheritance, luxury, and severance 
taxes. 

The majority of states is not only concerned with adequate state 
support for the schools, but also with a method of equalization that 
will enable the poorer district to maintain a good school. In some of 


the western states, the cry to protect the “barefoot boy” is eloquently . 


and convincingly heard. A similar cry is heard in most of the south- 
ern states. The need for equalization concerns practically all of the 
states, and as Dr. Mort points out, involves the adjustment of the 
burden by greater participation of the state in the financing of a 
recognized minimum educational program, and in the payment of 
the entire cost or of supplementing a uniform local tax. Ohio and 
Indiana are particularly active in considering measures in this 
direction. 

The State of Pennsylvania seeks to solve its financial problem by 
securing a new grouping of school districts and larger school units 
in point of administrative authority and support. It is believed that 
the proposed change will make for both economy in school crsts and 
for efficiency in service. 

There is also a tendency in Pennsylvania to reduce school ex- 
penditures and to curb the authority of those now intrusted with the 
task of making them. The State of Massachusetts is called upon to 
enact a law whereby the veto power of the local mayors is to be 
strengthened. While the purpose of these measures is to limit the 
authority of boards of education, we find in other states an effort to 
provide local school authorities with greater discretionary power. In 
many states, the removal of teachers is made impossible through 
tenure laws. Local school boards cannot change teachers’ salary 
schedules, because the legislatures have already fixed them by law. 
In New York and in Wisconsin, for instance, efforts will be made 
to repeal the laws which deprive local boards of education of the 
privilege of changing salary schedules. 

In these several legislative measures, the issue is narrowed down 
to one of control, namely, whether certain powers shall remain in 
the hands of the locality or the state, or again whether local control 
shall be widened or curtailed. The best statesmanship seems to rec- 
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ognize the need for larger local units of control, made possible by 
improved transportation and enlarged community interests, but it is 
quite clear that local control and development are the order of the 
day as a means of keeping the schools close to the people. Greater 
state support will not achieve its purpose if there is correspondingly 
greater state control. 

It is reasonable to hold that, when the legislative season is ended, 
many measures will go into the law books that will lend greater 
stability and security to the schools. That there will be a general 
tightening of administration, necessarily a wiser expenditure of the 
school dollar, and considerable reorganization in the direction of 
achieving the original purposes of the schools in the light of newer 
needs, seems inevitable. The school boards and the professional edu- 
cators must join hands in seeking true statesmanlike action rather 
than group interest or reaction. 


Improving Uniform School Accounting 


F RESEARCH workers have encountered difficulties in arriving 
I at competitive figures, namely, to contrast one school system 
with another, it has been because no sets of account keeping are 
exactly alike. In brief, there has been a lack of uniformity in school 
accounting, which has frequently prevented comparisons which 
might lead to greater economy and efficiency. 

The Cincinnati board of education, for instance, recently subjected 
its school system to a survey in order to arrive at comparative costs. 
The investigators reported that comparative figures on school costs 
as between various cities were not obtainable, due to the different 
manner in which cities kept their accounts. 

The fact that the financial operations of the schools are under- 
going readjustments, which emphasize a wider and better use of the 
dollar, not only prompts more careful accounting but ought to lead 
also to greater uniformity in accounting. If any one school system 
has a better method of account keeping, simple and yet efficient, 
designed to reveal the essential financial facts rather than conceal 
them, that method ought to be the property of all. 

The absence of a clear-cut, practical, and serviceable system of 
account keeping is unquestionably a handicap. A system inaugurated 
several decades ago, and still adhered to, may have outlived its use. 
And yet there is a strong tendency to do things today as we did 
years ago, and ignore newer and better methods. 

“The technique of accounting procedure in a school district differs 
widely from that in a private business because governments operate 
under laws minutely prescribing their powers, functions, and meth- 
ods of doing business, while private concerns are limited only by 
their charters and by a few incidental provisions of the general laws, 
usually relating to taxes.” So said recently, Frank E. Searle, a 
California expert, in discussing the subject of uniformity in school 
accounting. In order to demonstrate the difference in public and 
private accounting, he adds: 

“Methods of corporation accounting have advanced enormously 
within the past generation but, unfortunately, the slipshod book- 
keeping or accounting methods of public enterprises of half a cen- 
tury ago have been embalmed in law. Business enterprises have 
adopted better accounting practice or have gone bankrupt. The chief 
reasons school districts have not gone bankrupt are their power to 
levy taxes to make up any deficit, the generosity of the people in 
voting school bonds, and the steady increase in assessed valuations.” 

The importance of being able to read the real truth out of a finan- 
cial statement, based upon a comprehensive system of recordkeep- 
ing cannot well be minimized. Directing his attention to school ac- 
counting, Mr. Searle says: “Accounting means more than a mere 
record of cash transactions; it means accurate financial planning 
and control. How many business corporations could remain solvent 
if they kept their accounts on check stubs? Yet this is just what 
many school districts are doing. Much more is needed than that, if 
accurate and intelligent financial planning is to be undertaken. The 
planning officials must have, in addition to statements of cash on 
hand and cash expenditures, a close estimate of probable income 
and a complete program of anticipated expenditures. 

“A good accounting and budgeting system does not mean an elab- 
orate and expensive installation. On the contrary, a well-designed 
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system can be adjusted to the size of any district without losing its 
uniformity. Simplification, not added to complexity, will be 
obtained.” 

It remains that, if greater uniformity in school accounting were 
established, the administrators would not only secure a better con- 
trol over the financial affairs that must be dealt with, but would 
also gain knowledge in the comparative facts which uniformity 
would reveal. 


Shall the Public School Encourage Donations? 


T HE gifts received, from time to time, by the higher institutions 

of learning in this country have run into most magnificent fig- 
ures. They have attested the generous spirit which has actuated 
men and women of wealth in supporting the American colleges and 
universities and private secondary schools. At the same time, the 
gifts extended to the public elementary and high schools, in the 
past, have been comparatively nominal. 

A book recently brought out by Professor Wm. R. Odell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, discusses the whole subject 
of donations given to the cause of education. He points out, for in- 
stance, that in 1929 the colleges and universities alone received 
$351,000,000, and that the private secondary schools received $70,- 
500,000. While the attendance in these institutions is less than one 
million, the enrollment in the public schools is over 25 million. 

The explanation for the lack of equal or similar voluntary sup- 
port for the public elementary and high schools is that, since these 
are maintained through public taxation, it is believed that they re- 
quire no private aid. Again, it is told that school superintendents 
ure not of one mind as to the expediency of accepting private gifts 
and donations for a publicly supported school system. The thought 
here is that the acceptance of private support weakens the sense of 
public duty and responsibility. 

It remains a fact, however, that, according to Professor Odell, 
the public elementary and high schools have been the recipients of 
many gifts in recent years. While these have, in the main, been 
comparatively small the list is nevertheless a long one. 

At this point it may be interesting to note the kind of donations 
that have gone to the public schools. The number of gifts consisting 
of sites and buildings are, on the whole, quite small. Donations of 
sites for playgrounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, and stadiums have 
been more frequent. The long list of gifts consists of works of art, 
paintings, statuary, books, musical instruments, radios, and the like. 

Since there has been a difference of opinion as to the expediency 
of accepting private donations for public use, it may be well to re- 
consider the whole question in the light of a newer day. 

There can be no question that there are needs in many school 
systems which cannot well be met out of public treasuries. It is 
equally certain that there are many highly desirable things in the 
way of agencies or innovations of an extracurricular nature, which 
the public-school authorities will not provide. 

It would seem, therefore, that private donors should be encour- 
aged, rather than discouraged, to shed their benefactions upon the 
public schools. The opportunities for giving expression to generosity 
in which a pupil constituency is beneficently served, are many. 
Every school official can point to things which are highly desirable, 
but which the school system, for financial reasons, cannot provide. 


The Public Schools and Private 
Business Enterprise 


T A TIME when rivalry in business is keyed upon a more in- 
tense basis than this is ordinarily done, the activities of public 
institutions which bear something of the competitive nature are 
more closely scrutinized. A modern high school may conduct a 
cafeteria, deal in certain student supplies, and engage in cinema 
shows, while trade schools may sell some of the products of the shop. 
Occasionally some taxpayer who happens to be engaged in the 
restaurant or movie business or merchandizing will register a pro- 
test in the public press, or resort to the courts of law in order to 
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check what he believes to be something in the nature of unfair 
competition. 

A case was recently carried to the Supreme Court of Utah in 
which a citizen sought protection from what he termed unfair com- 
petition on the part of the school board. He did not win his case, 
but the court among other things declared the following: 

“While it is within the discretion of the board of education to 
permit the giving of picture shows and dances, of the ordinary com- 
petitive kind in the schoolhouse, yet the board, in exercise of a wise 
discretion, ought not to use school property for such entertainments 
where the community is adequately served in this respect by private 
enterprise.” 

By way of comment, the Tribune of Salt Lake City says: “This 
simply conveys a veiled warning against the ultimate consequences 
of failure to exercise ‘wise discretion.’ It is within the power, 
and apparently the legal rights, of boards of education to thrust a 
knife into the heart of private amusement houses. This is more true, 
perhaps, in the smaller communities than in more populous centers. 
The principle is identical in either case. 

“At this time, when public institutions are feeling the pinch of 
declining tax revenues, it should be perfectly clear that destruction 
of the tax source can mean but one thing — the eventual destruction 
of public institutions so offending. 

“So, the Supreme Court cautions, that ‘wise discretion’ lies with 
the school boards and not with the courts. The people have their 
remedy, the tribunal explains, in cases of abuse of discretion, by 
petition to the board and by the election of new members. Indeed, 
the decision in this case places a new and vital administrative bur- 
den on every board of education in Utah.” 

The question of public activities interfering with private enter- 
prise is not confined to the schools alone but has come to the surface 
in other branches of governmental service, both local and national. 
It has become clear, however, that the school authorities enjoy a 
rather wide latitude in bringing to the service of the school, in- 
novations designed to promote the physical and mental welfare of 
the student body and which in some manner compete with private 
enterprise. The very fact, however, that these things are done for 
the cause of education, and not for profit, gives them a legal standing. 


Prison-Made School Furniture and Supplies 


In some twenty-odd states the legislatures now in session are 
seeking to place a curb on prison-made goods that compete with 
free labor. In several states the prisons engage in the manufacture 
of school furniture and supplies and thus compete with the regular 
manufacturers. 

Aside from the labor problem here involved, namely, the expedi- 
ency of keeping a convict busy and thereby putting out of employ- 
ment a law-abiding workman, there are also considerations which 
concern the schools. The thought that a school child must sit in a 
convict-made school desk, or use supplies that are made by the man 
in stripes, is not altogether edifying. 

If the pupil is to be impressed with the dignity of labor, together 
with an appreciation for the products of labor, then it follows, too, 
that the precepts exemplified in useful classroom paraphernalia must 
emanate from honest sources. The child mind may readily grasp the 
idea that prisons exist for the punishment of wicked men, but the 
reasons for accepting convict-made products in preference to those 
made by free labor may not be quite so clear. 


HE objections which citizens make against the rules exacted 

by school authorities in the matter of compulsory vaccination 
are by no means new. They have for many years arisen periodically 
here and there followed by bitter controversy. The medical author- 
ities are practically of one mind as to the efficiency of vaccination. 
Certain cults in medical science only take an adverse position. 

So far as the school authorities are concerned, the question was 
settled a quarter of a century ago. The shortcomings of vaccination 
have long been corrected. The several state laws providing for com- 
pulsory vaccination are clear and generally observed throughout the 
country. 
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The educators of Ohio conscious of the fact that 
the financing of the schools of that state must be 
subjected to decisive changes, have begun their 
labors with a comprehensive survey of the situ- 
ation. The so-called Ohio School Survey Com- 
mission has just made a report of its findings and 
comes forward with definite recommendations. The 
research staff was headed by Paul R. Mort as 
director, and Charles H. Jones as chairman. 

The report brings to the surface the salient facts 
regarding the present status of school support upon 
which a new order of things must be built. While 
the investigators make clear the duty of the state 
to support the schools adequately, the question of 
school support turns upon Ohio’s present school 
costs in comparison to those engaged in by other 
states. 

Thus, it is shown that the cost of education is 
by far greater in New York, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts than it is in Ohio. Here 
the study says: “As compared with practice in 
Ohio, Massachusetts state revenues carry double 
the percentage of the cost of education; in Pennsyl- 
vania, state revenues carry four times as great a 
percentage; in California, state revenues carry 
almost five times as great a percentage; in Michi- 
gan, six times as great a percentage; and in New 
York, seven times as great a percentage. Of all the 
states in the Union, only Kansas, Colorado, and 
Oregon provide a smaller percentage of the cost of 
education from state revenues than Ohio provides.” 


The Proposed Plan 


The investigators hold that a minimum program 
embodying the equalization principle, is entirely 
feasible. They believe, too, that it is possible in 
terms of cost to be fair to all types of com- 
munities and to make the matter of state control 
quite flexible. The report says: “The present state- 
aid law provides for the funds whereby the less 
able districts may employ teachers on a salary 
schedule determined by the average salary paid in 
the state, and may provide such other facilities as 
are commensurate with such a provision of teach- 
ers. The actual level of the program provided under 
the operation of this law varies with the educa- 
tional equipment of teachers actually employed by 
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individual districts. The expenditure in such dis- 
tricts varies from less than $35 per elementary 
pupil to more than $60 per elementary pupil in 
average daily attendance. The average for 1930-31 
is in the neighborhood of $40 per elementary pupil. 

“In setting up the present program, recognition 
was given to the fact that many of the school dis- 
tricts, because of inadequate financing in the past, 
did not employ teachers whose training was as ade- 
quate as present-day conditions demand. The hope 
that this condition might be remedied brought 
about use of the salary schedule for determining 
the cost of the minimum program. It operates in 
such a way as to assist districts where inadequately 
trained teachers are employed to change to one in 
which the teachers employed will have adequate 
training. This could not be done on short notice 
without incurring considerable hardship. This plan, 
which operates to make possible a program of 
approximately $60 per elementary pupil in com- 
munities which take the necessary initiative to 
employ teachers who fall in the upper levels of the 
salary schedule, in a sense recognizes the need of 
a minimum educational program, which would cost 
in the neighborhood of $60 per elementary pupil.” 

The report also deals with the question of non- 
resident tuition fees, transportation, etc. 


Principles of Taxation 


The study recognizes the need of tax reforms 
and sets forth the following principles worthy of 
consideration: ' 

“1. The ‘benefit received’ theory should be 
followed wherever a private financial benefit can 
clearly and simply be traced to a public expendi- 
ture. This applies particularly to 

“a) Financing of highways by taxes based on 
gasoline used in driving over such highways, and 
by licenses on cars and trucks in terms of weight, 
size, and horse power. 

“b) Business taxes should be proportioned to the 
value of the franchise or other privilege granted. 

“c) Death taxes on estates, above those needed 
for reasonable provision for ordinary needs of 
dependent heirs, should be levied at rates com- 
mensurate with the aid furnished by the state in 


(Concluded on Page 63) 


Answering the Question: What Floor 
Treatments are Best for our Floors? 


James Haworth Longshore 


Due to the efforts of manufacturers of floor- 
treating products, school authorities in charge of 
school buildings, in common with the owners and 
engineers in charge of commercial buildings, have 
become more floor conscious than ever before. 
Boards of health and sanitation societies have 
stressed the importance of clean and dustless floors. 
Germs, they point out, are largely borne by scatter- 
ing dust, and the spread of contagious diseases, is 
in good measure prevented by the dustless floor. 

With this increasing interest in floors and their 
treatment in mind, it is my desire to present sug- 
gestions to school officials responsible for school 
maintenance that will enable them to solve more 
readily this problem of floor maintenance. More 
specifically I shall attempt to point out just how 
to determine whether a specific floor material under 
consideration is a quality product, whether it is 
worth the price that is being asked, and finally 
whether the manufacturer’s representative is quali- 
fied to recommend that product or any for the 
particular floor under consideration. This, I believe, 
sums up the problem of the buyer of floor treat- 


ments. 
Checking the Quality 


In general, practically all liquid floor-treatment 
materials are similar in this respect: They are 
composed of thinners in which the solid content 
has been held. These thinners, such as gasoline, 
naphtha, turpentine, carbon tetrachloride, or other 
thinner, evaporate upon application and do not 


protect the floor. It is the solids remaining that 
do the protecting, and for that reason, deserve our 
attention. 

If the solids in the floor materials are so hard 
and brittle that they will readily scratch and mar 
with foot traffic, the resulting finish will have very 
little durability. On the other hand, if the solids 
are so heavy in their mixture that the treatment 
will not permit even distribution, the product again 
will not be very durable in results. The same is 
true if the solid content separates from the so- 
called thinners. 


The manufacture of a quality floor-treatment 
material is simple enough on paper but exceed- 
ingly difficult in practice. In general, the follow- 
ing three steps are followed: (1) The material is 
heated to liquify the solid content; (2) thinners 
are added to the liquified solids; (3) the mixture is 
processed through a grinding mill for the purpose 
of breaking down the wax or gum globules. 

The third step is the most important in the 
process, a step that is invariably neglected in the 
manufacture of inferior treatments. Hydrocarbon 
oils, alcohol, turpentine, and other thinners will not 
dissolve wax or varnish gum. 

When cold gasoline, naphtha, or turpentine, are 
added to the hot liquid wax or gums, the latter is 
congealed to form small globules. These globules 
must be broken up before the treatment is ready 
to be applied to the floors. If they are not broken, 
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the penetration of the material is less, its durability 
is less, and the floor is slippery. 


The Blotter Test 


From the foregoing the importance of examin- 
ing the solid content of a floor-treatment material 
is apparent, and the question naturally follows: 
How can the average buyer conveniently make such 
an examination? I suggest the blotter test. It is an 
exceedingly simple and ingenious method for com- 
paring the solid content of one treatment material 
with another. 

The test is made as follows: Draw two circles 
about the size of a half dollar on a blotter. Fill 
each with the materials to be tested. The solids will 
remain on the surface, while the thinners will be 
absorbed by the blotter. The outside rings of each 
circle will enable the purchaser to make a com- 
parison of the thinners. The solids should then pass 
the inspection of a magnifying glass for the 
purpose of determining whether they have sepa- 
rated from the thinner. For satisfactory floor treat- 
ment, the material should be a complete emulsion 
and, if viewed through a microscope, should show 
a smooth, even surface. 

A treatment that is not highly emulsified gives 
the same results as an uneven coating of paint or 
varnish. The high spots quickly wear out, just as 
a hole in a cement floor becomes rapidly enlarged 
through the continued pounding of traffic. 


What Price for Floor Treatments? 


The price of a floor-treatment material is one 
that has demanded more attention in the past year 
than ever before. This is due partly to existing 
conditions, but more largely to the ever-increasing 
number of supply salesmen, and to the “floor con- 
sciousness” of floor owners. The buyer instinctively 
demands the lowest price possible. 

Unfortunately, low price is no indication of value 
or even of a bargain. The buyer who considers 
mainly price more often than not is getting far less 
for his money than the buyer whose primary atten- 
tion is engaged with quality. Even granting that 
two treatment materials are worth the prices asked 
for them, and assuming that one material is sub- 
stantially lower in price than the other, it is alto- 
gether possible and probable that the cheaper goods 
will be the more costly in the long run. Bear this 
important thought in mind: The cost of materials 
for maintaining a floor is less than 10 per cent of 
the total maintenance cost. 

Suppose, for example, that the maintenance cost 
of a certain floor is $1,000 a year. According to the 
percentage figures just given, approximately $100 
of this would be for material and $900 for labor. 
etc. Let us suppose also that the material used cost 
$3 a gallon and has to be applied every four weeks 
(a total of 33 1/3 gallons). 

To take an extreme case, the buyer might pur- 
chase another floor-treatment material, selling for 
only $1.40 a gallon, but experience has shown that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that the 
lower-priced material will last about half as long. 
or only two weeks. The necessity of applying the 
treatment every two weeks would immediately 
jump the labor cost up to $1,800. It would be neces- 
sary to use 66 2/3 gallons of the cheaper material, 
and the net saving on it would be 20 cents a gallon, 
or a total of $13.60 for materials to offset a labor 
loss of $900. 


Test the Salesman, Too! 


Many floors have been ruined through the use 
of wrong floor-treatment materials. Even the best 
materials are worthless when improperly applied. 
The man who sells floor treatments must know 
floors. He must know what they are made of and the 
characteristics of the flooring materials before he 
is qualified to recommend any treatment. I have 
come in contact with salesmen selling floor treat- 
ments who actually recommended for rubber floors 
what later proved to be nothing more than soap 
under a fancy name. Any man who has had the 
least bit of experience with floors knows how 
injurious soap is to rubber. 

The subject of testing salesmen, of qualifying 
them as men to whom a schoolman may intrust 
expensive floorings is a matter of major importance, 
and it is my intention to deal with it at consider- 
able length in a later article. 
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In June, 1930, the 
Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration announced 
the first practical ap- 
plication of latest 
ventilating knowl- 
edge to the problem 
of schoolroom venti- 
lation. An _ achieve- 
ment of nation-wide 
importance! 
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Achievement 


se | the result of PROPER APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


$100 
abor. 


| cost kK NOWLEDGE alone could never have produced the Her-Nel-Co 
weeks System of Ventilation. It was the proper application of knowledge 


pur- that made this system possible. 

— Scientists knew that the introduction of outdoor air into the school- 
t the room was necessary only for the purpose of maintaining correct tem- 
~~. peratures. The Herman Nelson Corporation properly applied this 
. knowledge and developed the Her-Nel-Co System. 

soe Today, the Her-Nel-Co System is widely recognized as the standard 
lien, for modern schoolroom ventilating practice — because it produces the 
labor best ventilating results at the lowest final cost. 


You will be interested in the story of this achievement in schoolroom 
N F L 8 0 N ventilation. Write for the book, ‘‘Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation.” 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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A ROBOT FOR YOUR SCHOOL! 


The modern school needs a robot... A robot that will achieve 
economy with increased efficiency in school administration. 





Put this helpful ‘‘Standard”’ 
Electric Robot to work in 
your schools. 





“Standard Electric Products collectively form a 
robot of great effectiveness in accomplishing 
the desired result. 


ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 

AUTOMATIC PROGRAM BELL RINGING 
FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT | 
TELEPHONE SERVICE dusath Oe onal 
LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL PANELS nearly half a century 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bidg. 


Perfected and standardized 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bidg. 





BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bidg. 

BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 

BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bldg. 

BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DETROIT Donovan Bldg. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Bidg. 
SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 


726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


. “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” * 





C School LawY 


School-District Taxation 

A city school board’s appropriation for a purpose not 
expressly named in the statute must be reasonably ger- 
mane to the interest of the schools (Ky. constitution, 
§§ 3464, 3474, 3478; and constitution, § 184).— Board 
of Education of Bowling Green v. Simmons, 53 South- 
western reporter (2d) 940, 245 Ky. 515. 

The transfer of a school warrant by an insolvent 
bank to the depositor in part payment of a deposit de- 
mand was held good as against the issuing district, ex- 
cept as to the nominal residue of the deposit existing 
at the time of the transfer and not withdrawn, but good 
as to the deposits subsequently made (S. Dak. revised 
code of 1929, §§ 742, 2307).— Tattersfield v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist. of Flandreau, 245 Northwestern 
reporter 51, S. Dak. 

A school district’s power under the constitution and 
statute to issue refunding bonds carries with it power 
to levy sufficient taxes for their payment (Fla. laws of 
1931, ex. sess. c. 15772; Fla. constitution, art. 9, § 6, as 
amended in 1930).— State v. Special Tax School Dist. 
No. 5 of Dade County, 144 Southern reporter 356, Fla. 

A city charter was held not to limit a tax levy for 
school expenses to $42 for each pupil enrolled in the 
previous school year, where the council ratified the es- 
timate, without modification (N. Y. Laws of 1923, c. 
660, § 117). — Watertown Improvement and Construc- 
tion Co. v. City of Watertown, 260 N. Y. Sup. 209. 

A city could be compelled to pay to the school-d's- 
trict taxes assessed against personal property in the dis- 
trict which the city treasurer through negligence, failed 
to collect (Mich. complete laws of 1929, §§ 3434, 3438, 
3446, 3447, 3485, 3500).— School Dist. of City of 
Lansing v. City of Lansing, 245 Northwestern reporter, 
Mich. 

A taxpayer must act with reasonable promptness to 
prevent the school district’s unlawful expenditure. — 
Scheschy v. Binkley, 245 Northwestern. reporter 267, 
Nebr. ; 

A taxpayer could not recover in an accounting suit 
for monies paid under a district’s illegal contracts with 
officers, where it was not shown that the amounts paid 
were unreasonable, or that the district failed to benefit 
(Mich. complete statutes of 1929, §79-513). — Scheschy 
v. Binkley, 245 Northwestern reporter 267, Nebr. 





Teachers 
A charter provision for the classification of teachers, 


heads of departments, principals, etc., as permanent 
employees after service for a probationary period, was 
held authorized under a state tenure law (Calif. statutes 
of 1931, p. 3057, § 135; Calif. school code, 5.405, 5.501, 
reénacted as 5.502 by the Calif. statutes of 1931, p. 
1395).— Anderson v. Board of Education of City and 
County of San Francisco, 15 Pacific reporter (2d) 774, 
hearing den (sup.) 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 272, Calif. 
App. 

Under the Illinois statute, Cahill’s revised statutes 
of 1931, c. 132, par. 137, a board of education for a 
sufficient cause and upon a proper showing, has the 
same right to remove a school superintendent as it has 
to remove a teacher. — Borden v. Board of Education 
of School Dist. No. 41, DuPage County, 264 Ill. App. 1. 

A board of education has no right to determine ar- 
bitrar:ly whether the dismissal of a school superintend- 
ent is in the best interests of the schools. — Borden v. 
Board of Education of School Dist. No. 41, DuPage 
County, 264 Ill. App. 1. 

A school superintendent was entitled to a hearing 
upon the question of whether the interests of the 
schools required that he be dismissed. — Borden v. 
Board of Education of School Dist. 41, DuPage Coun- 
ty, 264 Ill. App. 1. 

A school superintendent suing for salary due him 
after dismissal by a board of education was entitled to 
judgment upon proof of his contract and that he was 
ready, able, and willing to perform it, but was pre- 
vented from performing because of his discharge, unless 
it was shown that he was lawfully discharged in the 
interests of the schools, which was not done. — Borden 
v. Board of Education of School Dist. No. 41, DuPage 
County, 264 Ill. App. 1. 

A teacher in a district having a local teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, though not a member of the local fund, 
nor applying for membership in the state fund before 
May 1, 1924, automatically became a member of the 
state fund when employed by a district having no local 
fund (Rem. complete statutes supplementary of 1927, 
§ 5020-8 to 5020-10; Remington complete statutes, 
4995-5019).— Moore v. Board of Trustees of State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 
195, Wash. 

Employment as a regular substitute teacher of a dis- 
trict was held “teaching in the public schools of the 
state” within the state teachers’ retirement fund act, 
entitling a member of the fund to time credit for such 
past service (Remington complete statutes supplemen- 
tary of 1927, § 5020-17). — Moore v. Board of Trustees 
of State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 16 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 195, Wash. 


_A substitute teacher in a district having a local re- 
tirement fund, though not a member of a local fund, 
was held entitled, upon being employed by a district 
having no local fund and automatically becoming a 
member of the state fund, to time credit for period em- 
ployed, as a substitute teacher (Remington complete 
statutes supplementary of 1927, 5020-10, 5020-17; 
Rem:ngton complete statutes §§ 5001, 5003). — Moore 
v. Board of Trustees of State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 195, Wash. 


Pupils 

A school board was held to have power to create 
the position of school nurse and teacher of health and 
physical education and to make an appropriation there- 
lor, if in its sound discretion this was for the interests 
of the schools (Ky. statutes, §§ 3464, 3474, 3478; Ky. 
constitution, § 184). — Board of Education of Bowling 
Green v. Simmons, 53 Southwestern reporter (2d) 940, 
245 Ky. 515. 

A city school board cannot itself raise revenue to 
defray the school expenses, but may make an appropri- 
ation out of school funds in its hands not otherwise 
appropriated by law (Ky. statutes, §§ 3464, 3474, 
3478).— Board of Education of Bowling Green v. 
= 53 Southwestern reporter (2d) 940, 245 Ky. 
515. 

Statutes controlling the qualifications of teachers 
were held inapplicable to the position of school nurse 
and teacher of health and physical education. — Board 
of Education of Bowling Green v. Simmons, 53 South- 
western reporter (2d) 940, 245 Ky. 515. 

In order for a school to be within a system of “free 

public schools” required by the constitution, the estab- 
lishment and control must be vested in public officials 
charged with the duty of establishing and supervising 
that system of schools (Miss. constitution of 1890, § 
201).— State Teachers’ College v. Morris, 144 South- 
ern reporter 374, Miss. 
“Schools,” within the constitutional provision respect- 
ing the establishment of schools of higher grade, are 
those which are part of a uniform system of free public 
schools supported from common school funds (Miss. 
constitution of 1890, § 201).— State Teachers’ College 
v. Morris, 144 Southern reporter 374, Miss. 


School-District Government 


If school committeemen acted corruptly or mali- 
ciously in employing the driver of a school bus who lost 
control of a bus, resulting in the death of a child, they 
became personally liable for damages. — Betts v. Jones, 
166 Southeastern reporter 589, N. C. 
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SEALEX 
se Yib-C , 


— A remarkable new wall- 
~ covering witha unique com- 
bination of good qualities. 
It need never look soiled— 
because it is stain-proof and 
washable. Cannot fade or 
crack—therefore never 
needs to be ‘‘done over.”’ 
Lasts the life of the build- 
ing in which it is installed. 
Offered in many luxurious 
patterns that rival the most 
costly walls in beauty. 


Modernixe ... economically 


OW to accomplish a lot on a limited moderniz- 

ing budget? Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
N. J., found the best answer to that timely question. 
They discovered that fine floors of Sealex Linoleum 
cost much less today than two years ago. 


The illustration above shows how markedly this 
relatively inexpensive improvement ‘‘tones up’’ old 
interiors. The pattern chosen was a dark brown 
Sealex Veltone, richly veined in tan and black. In the 
foreground is the crest of the Seton family, cut out 
by hand from Sealex Linoleum. 


In every respect Sealex Linoleum makes an ideal 
school floor. This material is really restlient—quiet 
and comfortable to walk on. Our exclusive Sealex 


Process makes it sanitary, stain-proof and easy to 





clean. Its durability has been proved in hundreds of 
the nation’s finest schools and universities. 


Right now is the strategic time to do modernizing 
work. Why not, at least, get some estimates? We can 
assure you that the low cost of modernizing with 
Sealex materials will pleasantly surprise you. 


When Sealex materials are installed by an authorized 
contractor of Bonded Floors or Bonded Walls, they 
are backed by Guaranty Bonds Write our Archi- 
tectural Service Department for further information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE X 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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REPORT REDUCTION IN PER-CAPITA COST 
OF EDUCATION 

The United States Office of Education, in a recent 
report on school costs, shows how the schools of the 
country are codperating in reducing the per-capita cost 
of education. The estimates are based on data supplied 
for a special study and indicate that the cost of educa- 
tion per child per day in school has been cut 14 cents 
since 1929-30. This means a decrease in per-capita cost 
of 22 per cent in three years. 

The report shows that, in 1930, the average cost per 
child per day of educating a child in the elementary 
and high schools was 62.8 cents. In 1933, the figure had 
been lowered to 48.7 cents. Of the 48.7 cents, 4 cents 
go into buildings and improvements; 44.7 cents into 
salaries, supplies, and other current expense. 

Comparative figures for other years show that the 
decrease in 1933 is carrying per-capita costs to a lower 
level than for any year since 1922. The average daily 
cost of educating a child in 1922 was 51.1; in 1920, it 
was 38.9 cents per child. 

In 1920, the report shows, when the average per- 
capita cost was 38.9 cents, only 10 per cent of the 
school enrollments were high-school pupils. In 1930, 
the proportion had risen to 17 per cent, and it is at 
present about twice as high as it was in 1920. This 
means that, while the per-capita cost for 1933 (48.7 
cents) is 10 cents more than for 1920 (38.9), part of 


the increase is due to the greater percentage of high- 
school pupils. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL SYSTEM ON SOUND 
FOOTING 


The St. Louis board of education, within the past 
year, dedicated four fine large school buildings, paid 
out of current revenues. No money was borrowed, no 
bonds were issued. In discussing the finances of the 
school system, A. S. Werremeyer, chairman of the 
finance committee of the board of education, recently 
said: 

“It is remarkable that while many school systems 
are floundering in debts, appealing to public and 
private agencies for help, shortening the school terms, 
paying employees with tax warrants instead of cash, 
the St. Louis public schools have been operated on a 
cash basis without a deficit, and with a cash balance 
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on the first of this December of $600,000 more than 
that of a vear ago. Better still, no essential part of the 
school system has been discontinued. Health service, 
recreational activities, vocational education, evening 
schools, and the numerous kinds of special schools are 
all in progress. High-school enrollment this year is 10 
per cent higher than it was last year. The school term 
is still 40 weeks; and the educational standards have 
not been sacrificed. The board of education and every 
department under it are exercising rigid economy in 
management, but always with due regard for the wel- 
fare of the schools and the children of St. Louis. While 
living within its income, the school system is keeping 
up the high quality of its educational program. 

“The tax rate of 85 cents assessed in St. Louis for 
school purposes is a lower tax rate than most cities 
in the United States pay to maintain public schools. 
The total cost of the school system in St. Louis is less 
than $15 per inhabitant each year. It is less than one 
fourth of the total amount expended in St. Louis during 
the year for the purchase and operation of passenger 
automobiles; it is much less than the cost of luxuries; 
and yet, with this money the board of education is 
serving every educational need of the community. It is 
building the finest and most substantial school build- 
ings of which any city can boast. It is paying all bills 
out of the current revenue without mortgaging its 
future wealth and income. The citizens of St. Louis 
should feel justly proud of this achievement.” 


FINANCE 


4 Glendale, Ohio. At a recent meeting of the board 
of education, Mr. Samuel E. Burr, clerk of the board, 
presented a report, in which he showed a balance of 
$10,671 in the general fund, and $6,572 in the bond- 
and-interest account. This is slightly above the balance 
reported a year ago, despite the fact that none of the 
salaries have been cut, and one new teacher has been 
added to the staff. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
voted to make no exceptions in the general 15-per-cent 
salary cut for teachers and janitors. Under the plan, 
the first $500 of each salary is exempt from the salary 
cut. The action rescinds a previous motion that janitors 
be given a pay cut of only 3% per cent in 1933. 

4 Akron, Ohio. The board of education closed the 
calendar year with a balance of approximately $280,- 
000 in the treasury. Of the amount, $80,000 will be 
used for the bond-and-interest account, leaving a bal- 
ance of $200,000 available for operation in 1933. The 
condition of the finances for the remainder of the year 
1933 will depend upon the amount of taxes to be col- 
lected for the schools, 
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@ West Point, Nebr. The board of education has re- 
duced its 1933 budget by approximately $7,700. The re- 
duction was effected by cuts in teachers’ salaries, cur- 
tailment of departments, and other economies. 

# Chicopee, Mass. The last fiscal year closed with a 
favorable balance of $12,566 in the school treasury. The 
school board expended $73,000 less in 1932 than‘ in 
1931. Expenditures for repairs to buildings during the 
year amounted to four tenths of one per cent of their 
estimated valuation. All school employees made volun- 
tary salary contributions of two weeks, which amount- 
ed to $23,133. No drastic reductions were made in the 
new budget estimate for 1933. 

¢ The board of education of Texas City, Texas, has 
made a number of economies in school expenses for 
the school year. The work of the secretary of the board 
has been taken over by the superintendent of schools, 
the high-school principal has been placed on a half- 
time teaching basis, school-building projects have been 
suspended, and a decision was made against tax reduc- 
tions. 

4 The Texas State Board of Education, in its report 
to the governor, has called attention to the necessity 
for raising $9,000,000 to balance the state school fund. 
It was pointed out that the available school fund faces 
a deficit of more than $5,000,000 by August 1. To meet 
the situation, approximately $5,750,000 must be ap- 
propriated from the general revenue, and another $3,- 
500,000 must be obtained from some other source to 
offset the loss of income through the homestead amend- 
ment. 

4 Vancouver, Wash. The school system is in a fairly 
satisfactory condition, despite the present trying times. 
The school warrants have been cashed, a $100,000 bond 
issue to take up previous warrants has been issued, and 
the schools are at present operating on a 6-mill special 
levy voted by the people last December. Tax delinquen- 
cies are estimated at 27 per cent, which will leave 
approximately $30,000 outstanding at the end of the 
year. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has ac- 
cepted the reports of the citizens’ committee and the 
educators’ committee which investigated the school 
situation. The reports refuted in detail, every criticism 
directed at the school board: and its administrative 
officers. The citizens’ group upheld the 1134-mill school 
levy for this year, but held that a reduction should be 
made in 1934. 

4 St. Landry, La. The public schools have been en- 
abled to operate for eight months and comply with 
state requirements, as a result of the sale of $80,000 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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A hotel bordering the blazing Sahara, a luxurious 
Paris-to-Berlin express, plantations high in the Andes, 
sleek liners proudly plowing the Seven Seas—these are 
but a few examples of the far-flung laboratory in which 
Wyandotte Products are daily proving their superlative 

efficiency and economy. 

Cleaning is an ever-present and never-ending job | 
the world over. Yet the scientific development of | 
specialized cleaners and cleansers has immeasurably 
lessened cleaning labor and expense. That is why 
Wyandotte enjoys world-wide popularity. 

To bring your cleaning problems to The J. B. Ford 
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facturers of specialized cleaning materials. 

Back of every pound of Wyandotte is a definite 
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price will be refunded. 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 
of certificates of indebtedness. As a result of the sale, 
teachers received $60,000 in cash and the school sys- 
tem will operate on a cash system during the remainder 
of the school year. 

4 Baltimore, Md. The school board has taken the 
first steps in its drastic economy program to meet 
1933 budget cuts. The changes include reassignment of 
administrators and supervisors, dismissal of substitute 
teachers and stenographers, elimination of positions in 
the business and building departments, and the intro- 
duction of a new share-the-work plan for school-build- 
ing employees. 

The board also adopted changes governing the elim- 
ination of students from high and elementary schools 
who are found deficient in their studies or repeatedly 
truant. All night schools, with the exception of the 
evening high school, have been closed for the school 
year. 

4 School boards of Michigan City, Long Beach, and 
Laporte, Ind., will start court action shortly to compel 
the Laporte county council to appropriate $5,000 for 
the payment of attendance officers. In the past, attend- 
ance officers have been employed by the school boards, 
and their counsel, H. W. Worden, contended that the 
state law requires the council to appropriate the 
salaries. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The mayor recently commended 
Supt. Frank Cody for his management of the schools 
and the teaching staff for its acceptance of pay cuts. 
He maintained that the school system must be con- 
ducted without too great concessions to economy, but 
with due regard to the dangers of overeconomizing and 
paying too heavily in the long run. The schools are 
being operated the full nine months this year, with 
reduced pay for the teachers and an enrollment of 
7,000 additional children. 

4 Galveston, Texas. The school board has under- 
taken plans for a general reduction in the salaries of 
teachers and officials, cuts in operating costs, and elim- 
ination of the kindergarten department by placing it 
on a self-sustaining basis. The cuts which become 
effective next September, will involve a saving of from 
$65,000 to $70,000 in school operating costs. 

4 The Chicago board of education has adopted a 
budget for 1933 amounting to $71,549,701. Teachers 
and all other school employees, with the exception of 
those who draw less than $1,000 yearly, will be cut 15 
per cent. The new budget reduces the appropriations 
for teachers’ salaries by approximately $2,000,000. The 
building fund is cut $3,000,000, and the total educa- 
tional fund appropriation $2,000,000. 

4 The board of education at Newark, N. J., has 


on Extra 


these questions. 


Canadian Plant 
72 to 76 Duchess St. 
Toronto, Ont. 


adopted a budget which represents a cut of $1,043,000 
from departmental requests. 

¢ Dubuque, Iowa. The board of education has cut 
its annual budget for 1933-34 by $100,000. Of the total 
cut, $70,000 will be possible by a 10-per-cent reduc- 
tion in the salaries of all school employees who receive 
$100 per month or more. 

4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board has dis- 
cussed proposed measures for effecting a reduction of 
$133,000 in its expenditures for the next school year. 

# Amesbury, Mass. The cost of education per pupil 
in the public schools has decreased 10 per cent, while 
the cost of education in the state has increased 30 per 
cent, according to the annual report of the school board 
recently issued. 

The report showed that 9 per cent of the population 
was in school twenty years ago and the schools re- 
ceived 21 per cent of the total town appropriation. 
Last year, 12 per cent of the population was in school 
and the schools received 26 per cent of the appro- 
priation. 

# Lynn, Mass. The school board has acceded to the 
demand for a substantial cut in the local school budget. 
The reduction will effect a cut of 22 cents in the tax 
rate for the year, with a 45 cent decrease in sight on 
schools alone. The total estimated budget for 1933 is 
$1,477,157, which is a cut of $29,918 from the estimate 
of $1,507,075 and a cut of 22 cents from the tax rate. 

@ Westerly, R. I. The school board has voted to cut 
the 1933 budget to $160,000. The saving was made 
possible due to the fact that there was a balance of 
$4,400 remaining from last year. The board pointed 
out that it is taking a cut of $6,000 this vear, due to 
the fact that there will be no saving on insurance as 
was made last year. 

4 Northampton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to make a number of economies in school expenditures, 
which will effect a reduction of $8,000 in the budget 
for 1933. 

# Chicopee, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
tentative budget of $558,925 for the year 1933, which 
is a reduction of $27,185 from the estimate of 1932. 
The board has asked all permanent school employees to 
contribute 10 per cent of their salaries for the fiscal 
year. The new budget will effect a reduction of $80,000 
in the local tax levy for the school department. 

4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has adopted 
an economy program, calling for an appropriation of 
$1,187,321 for teachers’ salaries, $85,600 for school 
contingent, and $9,000 for outside tuition. While the 
budget is approximately $128,000 more than the mayor 
had set up as the departmental budget, the board was 


If you are tempted to choose a liquid toilet soap merely because 
of low price, it will pay you to stop a minute and ask yourself 
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Does it cut water costs by instant lathering and rinsing? 


Is it made of Edible Cochin Coconut Oil and American 

Potash, under rigid laboratory control, so that every 
a drop of soap is utilized in washing—or is it made of 
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We manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, 
Deodorizing Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, 
Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, Plumbing Cleansers, 
Disinfectants and the famous gym floor finish Seal-O-San. 


able to effect a saving of more than $25,000 in expen- 
ditures, without discontinuing any essential activity and 
without hampering the efficiency of the administration 
of the schools. 

¢ West Allis, Wis. The school board has appointed 
three committees to make a complete fact-finding 
survey of the schools. The committees will make rec- 
ommendations for substantial reductions in activities 
or courses which are least essential. 

# Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $167,290 for the school year 1933, 
which is a reduction of 5 per cent, exclusive of salaries. 
No salaries were cut, but the appropriation for school 
supplies was reduced from $4,500 to $2,327. 

¢ Houston, Texas. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $4,300,000, which is a reduction of $200,000 
from the estimate of 1932. The new budget provides 
$3,073,097 for salaries, as compared with $3,233,097 
allowed for this item last year. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has voted 
to borrow $500,000 in order to pay teachers’ salaries. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has adopted 
an economy program which is intended to save $40,- 
000 per annum. The new program provides for a longer 
school day for teachers, the elimination of the plan- 
ning period in platoon schools, and the addition of 
fifteen minutes a day to all departmental grammar 
schools. The purpose of the program is to reduce the 
number of failing pupils, who are costing over $40,000 
annually. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The mayor of the city has ordered 
a reduction of $2,179,000 from the budget of $20,698,- 
827 presented by the board of education. The new 
budget, as revised, calls for $12,088,000, the reduction 
being accomplished by an increase in the estimates of 
credits, following a report made by State Supt. W. H. 
Pearce on anticipated revenues in the primary-school 
fund. 

4 Naugatuck, Conn. Supt. H. E. Chittenden 
recently reported to the school board that a balance 
of approximately $15,000 will remain in the treasury 
at the close of the fiscal year in March. The superin- 
tendent and members of the board were given credit 
for the remarkable showing, coming after a reduction 
of close to $22,000 in the budget. 

# Boston, Mass. The school board has voted an 


additional appropriation of $40,212 for the completion 
of the new Jeremiah Burke High School in Dorchester. 
The original appropriation for the building was $920,- 
000, but the cost to date has reached $1,060,000, due 
to unforeseen difficulties in constructing the foundation. 
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N hundreds of modern schools, Arm- 
| es Linoleum Floors are cutting 
cleaning costs .. . helping to pay for them- 
selves with the money they save. Even in 
small schools this saving is appreciable . . . 
and in any school it is important in these 


days of reduced budgets. 


Cover old splintery, dirt-catching floors 
with new Armstrong’s Linoleum. Replace 
laborious cleaning with quick brushing 
and occasional waxing! Cross out of your 
annual budget the item for scraping, 


sanding, and restoring your wood floors. 


Armstrong’s Floors aid study, too. 


They hush the scuff-scrape-shuffle in 
classrooms, and the clatter of feet in 
corridors. Pupils’ attention improves... 
better work results. 


There’s a lot more to the Armstrong 
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A Method of Procedure and Checking Schedule for 

Planning School Buildings 

By John J. Donovan. Cloth, 355 pages. Price, 
$6.50. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The vast amount of detail and multiplicity of 
items involved in the planning of a modern school 
building makes the task of anticipating all of them 
a superhuman task, unless the planner has at his 
command a comprehensive check list —a list that 
is all-inclusive. Many expensive school buildings, 
even of recent construction, have fallen far short 
of what had been expected of them for the lone 
reason that a satisfactory checking schedule had 
not been applied in advance of planning. 

The Donovan Checking Schedule makes a 
distinct contribution to the field of schoolhousing. 
Its use by school executives and architects will go 
far in the improvement of buildings, both from 
the standpoint of structural quality and educational 
service. If the schedule is carefully followed, no 
detail, however minute, can possibly be overlooked; 
“extras’’ will be reduced to a minimum and greater 
efficiency will result. 

The Checking Schedule completely filled in will 
serve not only as a basis of planning, but as a 
comprehensive understanding between the owner 
and architect as to what the building is to com- 
prise, thus eliminating the possibility of unpleasant 
relationship arising out of misunderstandings. The 
checking schedule will also serve as a useful perma- 
nent record in the office of the architect and in 
the office of the board of education of each build- 
ing erected. — Frank W. Hart, Berkeley, Calif. 


Achievement in the Junior High School 

By Bancroft Beatley. Cloth, 92 pages. Published by 
The Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
_ This book is one of a series of studies which aim to 
interpret various phases of educational theory and 
Practice as applied to the junior high school. 

The study covers the records of nearly 1,100 sev- 
enth-grade pupils tested by Dr. Mills in an endeavor 
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to prove the claims that too much time is spent on the 
fundamentals in the elémentary grades, and that the 
junior high school might well reduce the time devoted 
to the fundamentals without sacrificing achievement. 

The major conclusion of the study is that neither 
the traditional type of school nor the junior high school 
has demonstrated its superiority over the other in fur- 
thering gains in achievement in fundamentals. When 
the fact of the difference in emphasis on fundamentals 
is taken into account, it appears that the junior high 
school is justified in its assumption that by allotting 
less time than the unreorganized school to the subjects 
of reading, language, and arithmetic, it has not ham- 
pered the growth of pupils in the mastery of these 
fundamentals. However, the author is frank to say 
that the evidence offers no direct answers to the ques- 
tions raised. The findings indicate only that there is 
no relative superiority of the junior high school or the 
nonjunior high school in achieving existing standards. 
The conclusions prove valuable in denying the claim 
that a reversion to the practices of the traditionally 
organized school is essential if higher standards are to 
be secured. In view of the findings of the investigation, 
it is doubtful whether higher standards in these schools 
could be attained by increasing the amounts of time 
allotted to the fundamentals. 


The Typewriter in the Primary and Intermediate 

Grades 

By Ralph Haefner. Cloth, 329 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The use of the typewriter has been taught as a voca- 
tional instrument in the high school for some years 
Its introduction into the elementary school has raised 
all of the educational problems connected with any 
other piece of equipment. 

This book has been prepared to serve as a guide 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade and 
seeks to be of help to the teacher who will be respon- 
sible for the wise use of the typewriter by young chil- 
dren. 

The book covers a wide variety of elementary-school 
problems related to the use of the typewriter. Almost 
every topic touched on in the book is worthy of much 
additional research. The author supports his general 
analysis of each subject, with the kind of material 
which teachers will find most useful — specific samples 
of work done by children who have used the type- 
writer. 

Gifts to the Public Schools 

By William R. Odell, Ph.D. Paper cover, 133 pp. 
Published by William R. Odell, New York City. 

This constitutes, more particularly at this time, a 
most welcome volume. The higher institutions of learn- 


ing have, from year to year, been the recipient of large 
sums of money, while the public and elementary and 
secondary schools have been less fortunate. The general 
belief that tax-supported institutions are not in need oi 
private gifts has unquestionably led to this result. 

The author demonstrates, however, that private gen- 
erosity may become a splendid aid to publicly sup- 
ported schools, and shows just what has and can be 
done in this direction. Before doing so, he points out 
that, while the American colleges and universities have 
received huge sums of money, the so-called public 
schools have received but a comparatively small sum. 

He states, for example, that $351,000,000 was donat- 
ed to colleges and universities in 1929 alone, and $70,- 
500,000 was given to private secondary schools. A long 
list of donations conferred upon the elementary and 
secondary public schools in recent years is recorded 
but no totals are provided. 

These donations vary from the most substantial to 
nominal articles. They include sites, buildings; gym- 
nasium, stage, and laboratory equipments; radio sets, 
books, milk, etc. 

The author believes that the reason the higher in- 
stitutions have been blessed with larger donations is 
because such donations have been systematically solic- 
ited. On the other hand, he shows that the average 
school superintendent is not particularly donation- 
minded. In fact, through the use of a questionnaire 
the author has established the fact that there are school 
superintendents who do not favor donations. 
Arithmetic Workbooks I to VI 

By Clifford B. Upton. Paper. Books I to IV. 160 
pp. each, 24 cents each; Books V and VI, 176 pp. 
each, 28 cents each. American Book Company, New 
York City. 

A workbook for each grade from three to eight 
supplies the necessary drill as well as diagnostic tests, 
remedial work, and new features in problem solving. 
In Books V and VI are included business forms and 
geometric exercises. The problems employ devices to 
encourage thinking and also give special attention to 
the development of mathematical language skills. 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans 

Edited by C. T. Crowther. Cloth, 634 pages. Price. 
96 cents. Published by D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The introduction to this most widely read of Coop- 
er’s Leather Stocking Tales includes a careful study of 
Cooper as a man and as a writer. The book is very 
happily free from an excess of notes, and such as are 
provided in the appendix are amply complete for any 
high school. Valuable teaching material is included in a 
series of questions and theme subjects. 
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“The acme of 
science and skill” 


Teachers unite in acclaiming 


HUNTINGTON-BENSON-MCMURRY 


Praise from all sides! New introductions and adoptions 
daily in schools in every section of the country. An en- 
thusiastic reception has been accorded this series, whose 
improvements and innovations are setting unprecedented 
standards for the study of geography in elementary schools. 
Immediate recognition of its excellence has followed pub- 
lication. 


Thousands of children this year are studying the new 
geography—human-use geography—from these books. Are 
you fully informed about the merits of the series? Let 
your schools be among those to reap the benefits and 
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TWO-BOOK SERIES 
Book I—How Countries Differ, $1.20 
Book II—W hy Countries Differ, $1.60 


FOUR-BOOK SERIES 
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I, Part | 92 Book II, Part I 1.12 

I, Part Il 92 Book Il, Part I] 1.12 
~ SPECIAL EDITION 
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pleasure of study from the Huntington, Benson, and 


McMurry geographies. 





Standard Practices in Teaching 

By William C. Bagley and Marion E. Macdonald. 
Cloth, 192 pp. Price, $2. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 

The expositions, discussions, precepts, and cautions 
given in this book are such as will interest and help any 
teacher. The authors deal with fundamentals in non- 
technical language. The book may well be recommended 
to the beginner in teaching and the layman who may 
be interested in learning something of modern educa- 
tional practice, but experienced teachers will derive 
still more benefit from its study than will novices or 
amateurs. It would be a good textbook for a teachers’ 
professional study club. 

Besides a discussion and evaluation of the various 
older types of teaching there are some brief and clear 
expositions of such topics as The Project Method, Ac- 
tivities, Unit Teaching, and Self-Instruction. The final 
chapter on Professional Ethics is excellent. The intro- 
duction to the chapter on Class Management is about 
the only passage with which one may pick a mild 
quarrel. Dealing with the effect of education upon be- 
havior, its connection with the chapter seems a little 
bit forced, and besides, some readers will question the 
extent to which the statements are accurate. 


Effective Business Correspondence 

By Robért Ray Aurner. Cloth, illustrated, 639 pp. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Academic teachers as well as business teachers will 
appreciate the treatment that Professor Aurner has 
given his subject. In the first place, he makes it plain 
that business English is only ordinary English to which 
must be added a few words not ordinarily employed 
in literature as such. Business “lingo” he condemns 
without mercy. The style of the book is that of con- 
versation with the pupil. The lessons are motivated by 
the use of up-to-date examples of actual situations. 
Grammar, composition, and punctuation are worked 
into the lessons in such a way as to convince the stu- 
dent of their necessity. The publishers state a Teach- 
ers’ Manual will be supplied without charge. 


Men at Work 

By Lewis W. Hine. Cloth, quarto. Price, $1.75. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

To a long list of editors the photographer-author of 
this book is favorably known for his startling and 
valuable social photography, for pictures which portray 
American men and women and children in their daily 
home lives, occupations, recreation. These pictures are 
not always pleasant or complimentary, but they are 
invariably truthful, typical, and distinctly interesting. 


The New World 
Book I, Part Il 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


In the present book the romance of the American 
structural-iron worker, the railroad worker, the miner, 
and the machinist are portrayed with fine pictorial 
effect and human interest. For the school library there 
could be no finer book to show boys and girls what 
manner of men form the brawn and brain of Amer- 
ican industry of which they will some day be part. 


Seeing the Museum 

By Robert Disraeli. Cloth, 142 pages. Price, $2. John 
Day Company, New York. 

The microphotographs in this book are a distinct 
achievement, not only because of their clearness and 
scientific value, but especially because of their interest 
to children. The text is no less suggestive and useful. 
The book is a distinct help to teachers who are anxious 
to arouse in children a love for nature and an under- 
standing of the marvels and mysteries which the 
Creator has woven into the smallest and least of things. 
Objective Exercises — Units of Plane Geometry 

By W. W. Strader and Lawrence D. Rhoads. Paper, 84 pp. 
The John C. Winston Company, Chicago. 

This book offers in 33 units a complete series of basal learn- 
ing and practice exercises and general diagnostic exercises. A 
rather comprehensive series of achievement exercises is provided 
in a separate pamphlet. 

The work has been carefully developed so that the workbook 
can be used in connection with any basic text or course. 
Standard Service Arithmetic Work Book 

For grade schools. By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, and J. W. 
Studebaker. Paper, 128 pp. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The newest addition of the Standard Mathematical 
Service Series. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

By Samuel Clemens. Paper, 254 pp. Price, 15 cents. The 
Jacket Library, published by the National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

A complete edition, published at a price that is within the 
reach of any school. The editor has wisely limited his service 
to a few minor changes to conform the book to present standards 
in spelling and punctuation. 


Adventures Wise and Otherwise 

By J. Grace Walker and Nell F. Bartels. Tablet form, 57 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York City. 

Adventures, Book I of Habits and Skills, is a textbook-work- 
book for the ninth-grade English class. There is a unit of work 
for each month based on the commonest difficulties. Style sheets, 
exercises, reviews, and tests are included. The home and school 
life of a family of high-school pupils supplies the subject mat- 
ter for the exercises. 


Bibliography on School Finance. Prepared by Carter Alex- 
ander and Timon Covert for the National Survey of School 
Finance. Bulletin No. 15, 1932, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The bibliography lists all material published on 
the subject during the period from 1923 to 1931, in addition to 
some mimeographed material and some unpublished references 
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whose titles appeared promising. No worth-while phase of this 
at present troublesome subject has been overlooked. 


Arithmetic Work Book. For grade eight. By G. M. Ruch, 
F. B. Knight, and J. W. Studebaker. Boards, 104 pages. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, II. 

This book has been prepared as a defense against forgetting 
arithmetical essentials while at the same time it encourages self- 
reliance and initiative in learning. 

Part I of the book offers a program of thirty standard drills, 
with controlled distribution of practice. The pupil’s scores, charted 
on progress records, give him an impartial picture of his progress 
from week to week. Part II is a complete remedial program, 
which indicates the pupil’s difficulties and directs him to instruc- 
tion and remedial drill which will overcome his faults. Space is 
provided for progress charts for indicating the progress of the 
pupil in the work. 


A Study of Suburban School Salaries of Shorewood, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for the year 1932-33. A study of the salaries 
paid in certain residential suburban municipalities for the school 
year, made by a special salary committee of the school board. 
The special tabulations give detailed figures on nineteen com- 
parable suburbs, of which Shorewood is one. The findings show 
that Shorewood pays its elementary teachers a median salary of 
$132 more than the median salary paid in the eighteen other 
suburbs chosen for the study. Shorewood pays elementary teach- 
ers who receive the lowest 25 per cent of the scale, a higher 
salary than is paid in the other suburbs, as shown by the first 
quarter which is $286 higher than the first quarter of the group. 
It also pays its junior-high-school teachers a median salary of 
$100 more than the median paid in thirteen other suburbs. It 
pays its senior-high-school teachers a median salary of $357 less 
than the average of the group of communities studied. Fewer 
high salaries are paid to senior-high-school teachers in Shorewood 
than in the group studied as shown by the upper quarter, being 
$426 less for Shorewood than for the group. 


The New Examination. Its construction and use. By James 
F. Bursch and H. Meltzer. Paper, 83 pages. Published by the 
Southern California School Depository, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Instruments for measuring the results of teaching have been 
greatly improved during the past few years. At the present time 
instruments are available for measuring not only what the stu- 
dent has learned, but also what the student can learn. The 
present manual has been prepared by the authors to fill a need 
for a manual which will clearly and concisely point out the sig- 
nificant facts, techniques, and principles in the construction and 
uses of improved classroom tests. It takes up the characteristics 
of a good examination, how to make a new examination, how to 
interpret the results of an examination, and supplementary and 
special uses of the examination. Each separate chapter concludes 
with a list of selected references for reading. A brief selected 
bibliography on tests and testing will be found at the end of 
the booklet. 


May Day — Child Health Day in 1932. Suggestions for 
1933. Paper, 30 pages. Published by the American Child Health 
Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York City. This pamphlet 
reports the highlights of accomplishment last year and uses these 
as the basis for suggestions for 1933. 
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SCHOOLS / 


TAXPAYERS/ 


PUPILS/ 
-ALL profit 


from good lighting 


OR every pupil that fails, it costs the school and the 
taxpayer $57. That is the average annual cost of 
teaching a grade-school child, according to the American 
City Bureau. And the loss to the pupil cannot be esti- 
mated; but in delaying his or her education, it will prob- 


ably amount to many times that figure. 


One of the major causes of classroom failures is in- 
efficient Twilight Zone* lighting. Yet, because of its 


insidious nature, poor lighting often goes unnoticed. 





Magnalux Luminaires distribute light evenly, 
without glaring brightness or dull shadows. 





The Magnalux Luminaire. This beautiful fixture pro- 
vides highly effective illumination for the classroom. 


In a recent study, two student groups, which examina- 
tions showed to have practically equal ability, were as- 
signed to separate rooms—one with lighting comparable 
to that found in most classrooms today, the other with 
adequate, automatically-controlled illumination. Of the 
group handicapped by inadequate lighting, 38 per cent 
failed—while only 14 per cent failed in the room with 
scientifically correct illumination. 


In this instance, the money saved through fewer failures 
in the correctly lighted room covered the cost of the im- 
proved illumination. 


Consider the savings in the years to come, and con- 
sider, too, the preservation of eyesight, for 8 to 15 per cent 
of the nation’s children acquire defective vision during 
their school days. 


A Westinghouse-planned installation of Magnalux 
luminaires, controlled by light-sensitive relays for auto- 
matic lighting during cloudy days, gives the best possible 
illumination. As the illustration shows, light from 
Magnalux luminaires is distributed evenly over the ceiling 
without glaring bright spots or irritating shadows. The 
entire ceiling becomes the source of light, radiating a 
flood of completely diffused, restful illumination. 


*Twilight Zone—the deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and scien- 
tifically correct illumination. 


Westinghouse ®& 


Tune in the thrilling new Westinghouse mystery radio serial by OCTAVUS ROY COHEN . . . NBC Network 
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A CHECK LIST 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


for Senior-High-School Buildings 


(CONCLUSION) 
Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant, Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago, Illinois 





The present Check List for Senior High Schools has been used successfully in Chicago 
and is a most useful starting point for any careful study of a school building. The schedule 
should be used: First, when the preliminary studies are being made; second, when the 
architect has submitted the first drawings; third, when the final drawings and specifications 


are about to be accepted.—Editor. 
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Copies 





Juntorn—A versatile school duplicator. Copy 
anes Sturdy and practical for school use. 
seeee Many thousands now in daily operation 


Kit—For teachers’ personal 
home use—for rural schools. This 
copying kit is complete in equip- 
ment, all ready for duplicating. 


oeeee in all kinds of educational institutions. 






There is a Ditto machine for every duplicating need—priced from $12.50 up 


PortasLeE—A low-priced duplicator for 
the small school or for the individual 
teacher. Anunusually attractive Dittoat 
the special price now offered to schools. 


Rotrary—Completely automatic—self- 
feeding, self-ejecting. The fastest gela- 
tine duplicator made. The most popular 
duplicator that is used in schools today. 





THE complete Ditto line includes ideal equipment for every copy- 
ing need of every kind of educational institution. 


(1) Ditto makes 100 or more copies direct from your original 
anaes pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or printed original. 


‘ING (2) Copies as many as 8 colors—all in one operation—direct 
from your original writing or drawing. 


(3) Requires no stencil, no carbon, no type-setting. 


on (4) Copies on any size sheet from a small card to a large form. 


(5) Copies on thin tissue or heavy card stock. 


aa (6) Costs less than 5 cents per 100 copies. 


(7) Is the fastest method for making copies. 


(8) Is extremely simple to operate. 


cee In schools and colleges, the uses of Ditto are virtually limitless. 
one For the faculty—examination questions, study outlines, draw- 


ings, graphs, sketches, shorthand samples, laboratory experiments, 
maps, music scores, lectures, notices. 


For the students—school newspaper, athletic schedules, election 


see ballot forms, dramatic club manuscripts, glee club arrangements, 


posters, drawings, club bulletins, notices, and many other uses. 


For the office—instructions to teachers, school records, notices 
of meetings, report of Board of Education, bulletins, office forms, 
registration card systems, attendance records. 


As specialists for many years in every phase of school duplicat- 
ing work, we should like to send you more complete information 
about Ditto and to tell you how this modern system of duplicating 
will fit into your own school activities. We should like also to supply 


you with actual samples of Ditto work done in schools, 


Ditto 


I N C O R P O R A T €E D 





639 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Copies of these specifications, devel- 
oped in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards, will be 
sent on request. 


“BOOK LEARNING” 


FOR EXECUTIVES AND BOARD MEMBERS 


“Book Learning” for school officials amounts to a realization of these 
important facts: 


1 Modern textbooks are absolutely essential for the maintenance of modern educa- 


tional standards. 


2 Only with an adequate supply of up-to-date textbooks can teachers meet the 


problems of larger classes. 


A cut in textbook appropriations lowers the efficiency of the teachers and effects 
no appreciable savings, for the cost of books is less than 2% of the school budget. 


books—books that are bound to last and will give years of satisfactory service. 


4, Savings which represent real economy can be made by purchasing well bound 


The life of a book depends on the binding. The board is the foundation of the 
binding. Solid Binders Board made to the standards* of the Binders Board Manu- 
facturers Association is the strongest, most durable board used in book covers. It 


should be specified on all book orders. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


370 Lexington Avenue 


Colonial Board Company..... Manchester, Conn. 


Consolidated Paper Company..... Monroe, Mich. 


C. L. Lloyd, Secretary 


Members 


The Davey Company........... Jersey City, N. J. 
PONGOHEO WRU6.i.50 650ssdssescess Millburn, N. J. 
Riverside Paper Mfg. Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


New York City 


C. H. Norton Company....N. Westchester, Conn. 


Otter River Board Company. ..Otter River, Mass. 








f{chool Board 
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¢ Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, requiring that tuition for nonresident 
pupils must be paid in advance by the quarter, unless 
the time limit for payment has been extended by the 
board. Students requiring additional time for payment 
must make application in writing to the board before 
the first of the ensuing quarter. 

4 Waterbury, Conn. Supt. Thomas J. Condon has 
suggested that the school board approve the “stagger” 
system of substitute-teacher appointments, as an econ- 
omy measure. The system has been proposed to assist 
unemployed teachers during the depression and to make 
possible only one change, and that at the end of the 
first semester of the school year. 

4 Beverly, Mass. The school board has ruled that 
the signal for no-school sessions on stormy days shall 
be made by radio over station WNAC. 

4 The board of education at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
ordered that the entrance age for children to the 
kindergarten be raised from 5 to 6 years. 

¢ Geneva, Ohio. The semiannual promotion plan 
for the city schools is to be abandoned next Septem- 
ber, as a measure of economy. Under the plan, pupils 
will start school in the fall and there will be no new 
classes started at the midyear. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Supt. Frank Cody has suggested 
that the school board provide additional safeguards 
for swimming pools in the schools. Superintendent 
Cody was asked to prepare a program of additional 
physical examinations for students and adults using 
the pools. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
decided to remain in its present location and has voted 
to renew the lease on its school administration 
building. 

¢ Madison, S. Dak. All of the insurance policies on 
the city schools have been changed, following an 
appraisal of the buildings. Each policy is now prorated 
on the total amount of coverage for buildings and 
equipment. The total valuation of the buildings and 
equipment has been set at $255,000. 

¢ Butte, Mont. The school board has voted to dis- 
continue the office of superintendent of schools, as an 
economy measure. The services of the superintendent 
will be terminated at the expiration of his contract in 


August. Under the new plan, the duties of the superin- 
tendent will be taken over by the high-school princi- 
pal, who will be known as supervising principal and 
will be clothed with his powers. 

¢ Portland, Oreg. The school board recently 
rejected a suggestion to borrow $5,570 from the build- 
ing fund for the payment of ten additional teachers. 
The action was an indication that the board intends 
to make present resources suffice for the remainder of 
the school year. A motion was made that the budget 
be balanced next fall by postponing the opening of 
school, but the suggestion failed to obtain the board’s 
approval. 

4 Bucyrus, Ohio. The school board has adopted new 
rules, which are the first step in an effort to prevent 
“private parties” after regular school functions. Under 
the new rule, a definite time has been set for each 
function to begin and close. Parents are informed as 
to the time limits, so that the schools may not be held 
responsible for what happens after that time. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
schedule of rates for the use of the auditorium, gym- 
nasium, or classrooms. Two schedules are provided. 
One requires a fee of $20 a night, or $10 a half day, 
for the use of the auditorium when heat is provided. 
The fee for the gymnasium is $15 a night, or $10 a 
half day, and the fee for a single room is $5. The 
summer schedule when no heat is required is $10 a 
night. Rehearsals will require a fee of $10 a night. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has received 
a report from H. W. Anderson, secretary of the board, 
showing the insurable value of the school buildings 
and equipment. The report showed that, due to pres- 
ent-day prices and exclusions, approximately 40 per 
cent may be deducted from the insurance now carried. 
Following the reading of the report, the board voted 
to reduce the insurance to the new basis, by deducting 
40 per cent from each agency, and dividing the $100,- 
000 of insurance equally between the agencies repre- 
sented. 

¢ The school board of Kansas City, Kans., has ap- 
proved the 5-cent street-car fare offered to school chil- 
dren by the public service company. The board also ap- 
proved a plan for the sale of weekly special passes 
through the school system. The passes allow school 
children to ride for 5 cents on school days between 
the hours of seven and nine in the morning and from 
noon to five o’clock in the afternoon. 

4 Franklin, Tenn. The school board has approved a 
new high-school program, providing for a six-period 
day, with 60 minutes for each recitation period. The 
new schedule replaces a seven-period program, with 45- 


minute periods and double periods for special subjects. 
Under the new plan, the teachers of home economics, 
typewriting, shopwork, and science are enabled to con- 
duct twice as many recitations as formerly. These 
teachers are allowed to take classes in physical educa- 
tion for two hours each week during periods of the day 
when the student has a vacant or study period. A satis- 
factory physical-education program has been conducted 
without the necessity of having extra teachers, or with- 
out the necessity of combining classes into large units. 
Each teacher has a straight schedule of recitations just 
as the English, history, or mathematics teachers. 


4 Beloit, Wis. The school board has voted to elimi- 
nate all midyear promotions, in order to reduce the 
number of teachers through a consolidation of small 
classes, and a more homogeneous grouping in each of 
the various grades. The estimated saving in the sal- 
aries of teachers through the new plan is $15,000 a year. 


4 Gatesville, Tex. The school board has voted to 
discontinue the position of principal of the high school, 
aS an economy measure. In place of the principal, two 
regular teachers have been appointed under the title 
of dean. The dean of boys is also the athletic director, 
and the dean of girls is a married woman. Under the 
plan, the students receive individual attention and some 
definite guidance. The new plan is believed to be ef- 
ficient in operation and a means of saving $2,000 each 
year. 


4 Milwaukee, Wis. The buildings committee of the 
school board has approved a policy for letting on bids 
and contracts all new or remodeling work on school 
buildings that can be properly specified and which 
involves more than $500. 


4 A second suit has been begun by A. E. Highley, 
a former superintendent of schools of Lafayette, Ind. 
who was deposed by the school board after a trial 
in which the board acted as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. In his suit, Mr. Highley asks $2,750 representing 
salary due him for the last half of 1932. Mr. Highley 
has a suit pending in the Superior Court, in which 
he asks that his rights, status, and legal relations with 
the school board be fixed and adjudicated. 


4 Lowell, Mass. The school board has adopted 4 
resolution, which insures only limited employment to 
regularly listed substitute teachers in the kindergartens 
and high schools. Under the new rule, kindergarten 
substitutes will work for only two weeks at a time, 
and high-school substitutes for only two months, after 
which their places will be taken by others in rotation. 
Elementary-school substitutes were not included in the 
new rule. 
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Personal News’ of. 


AF chool Officials 


@ Mr. Rosert J. BrRuHN, 74, a member of the school 
board of Edgerton, Wis., for a number of years, died 
at his home on February 1, after a short illness. His 
last term as a member of the board covered six years, 
during which he served as chairman of the building- 
and-grounds committee. 

4 Supt. VotMER SorENSEN has been reélected at 
Williams Bay, Wis., for another three-year term. 

4 Supt. NicnHoLtas GuNDERSON, of Sparta, Wis., has 
been reélected for a twelfth term. 

4 Supt. F. H. Barsee, of St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
reélected for a two-year term, at the same salary. 

4 Mr. J. E. WALKER, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Loudon county. 
Superintendent Walker has begun a survey of the 
Loudon county schools and will formulate a program 
as soon as financial conditions warrant. 

4 Supt. F. A. Bovete, of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been reélected for another term. 

4 Mr. P. C. SHetty has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools for the J. Sterling Morton 
High School at Cicero, Ill. 

4 Joun B. Mon tux, 78, formerly deputy superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles, Calif., died at his 
home in that city on January 12, following an attack 
of heart disease. Mr. Monlux entered the Los Angeles 
school system as a teacher and was successively princi- 
pal and deputy superintendent. In 1931 he was made 
deputy superintendent-emeritus. 

4 Supt. Ira B. Fee, of Missoula, Mont., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 The school board of Woodbine, Iowa, has extended 
the contract of Supt. K. C. Harper another year, 
making the fourth year of his service as head of the 
school system. 

¢ P. A. A ren, former school superintendent at 
Bluffton, Ind., was recently honored at a dinner given 
by teachers and members of the school board. The 
occasion was in celebration of his eightieth birthday 
anniversary. 

4 Mr. H. L. Smirn, of Paris, Tenn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Paducah, Ky. He succeeds 
the late L. J. Hanifan. 


¢ Supt. C. E. Roserts, of Emmett, Idaho, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. Ermer H. Weser, of Coleridge, Nebr., has 
been reélected for another year. 

@ Rev. Samuet Macir is president of the school 
board of Raton, N. Mex. Mr. Joun Morrow, one of 
the members of the board, has served for 25 years. 

@ Mr. W. B. Grecc, former superintendent of schools 
at Peru and Rhodes, Iowa, died suddenly on January 
27, following an attack of heart disease. Mr. Gregg, 
who was born in Michigan, had spent many years in 
the teaching profession. . 

@ Mr. Wirt1am S. Covert, superintendent of schools 
at Rockville Centre, New York, has announced his re- 
tirement, after a service of 27 years in the schools of 
the district. During the period of his service, Mr. 
Covert saw the schools grow from an enrollment of 
400 to 3,000 students, its staff increased from 13 to 110 
teachers, and a valuation of more than $2,000,000. Mr. 
FLroyp B. Watson has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Covert as superintendent. 


# Miss Ipa M. Lino, formerly principal of the 
Brightwood Demonstration School, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed director of elementary-school in- 
struction for the District of Columbia. 


¢ Supt. Levy Fry, of Texas City, Texas, has recently 
taken over the work of the secretary of the board of 
education. 


¢ Amos Atonzo Stacc was recently given the 1933 
educational award at the hands of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the National Education Association. The 
award was presented to Mr. Stagg by President Coff- 
man of the University of Minnesota, at the annual 
banquet of the exhibitors held in the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, on February 28. 


4 Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cnase, president of the 
University of Illinois, has recently been appointed 
Chancellor of New York University, to succeed Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. Dr. Chase will take over the 
office on July 1. 


4 Mr. Harry G. WIrson, a traveling representative 
for the American Book Company since 1890, with 
headquarters in Chicago, died on January 22, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He was 87 years old and had been active 
in business almost up to the time of his death. The 
funeral services were held at Logansport, Ind. 


4 Supt. James H. Harris, of Pontiac, Mich., has 


been elected president of the Pontiac Community 
Chest. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

4 Baltimore, Md. The school board has ordered the 
dismissal of between 150 and 200 substitute teachers as 
the first step in a new economy program to be carried 
out. The action became necessary due to a reduction 
of $1,400,000 in the school budget for the school year 
1933. After having cut its budget by $800,000, the 
school board was asked by the board of estimates to 
eliminate an additional $600,000. A number of further 
economies will be made in the departments of admin- 
istration and supervision, measurements, business ad- 
ministration, and attendance. 

# Klamath Falls, Oreg. The school board has re- 
ceived petitions, asking that only married women with 
no other means of support be employed as teachers in 
the schools next year. The movement was begun by a 
group which is opposed to two members of a family 
holding good positions at a time when large numbers 
of teachers are without positions. It was apparent that 
the sentiment of taxpayers was in favor of dropping 
married women from the schools. 

4 School officials of Wisconsin will be subject to a 
fine of $50 and a 30-day jail sentence, if they ask a 
teacher applicant for a job, about her religion, race, 
or political affiliations, under a bill passed by the state 
senate. The bill, which was sponsored by Senator Get- 
telman, of Milwaukee, is aimed to prevent discrimina- 
tion in employing school teachers. 

# The county school superintendents of Nebraska 
held their annual meeting January 24 to 26, at Lincoln. 
Among the speakers on the three-day program were 
Deputy Supt. Fuller Austin, Dr. G. W. Rosenlof of the 
state education department, Senator Peterson of the 
senate committee on education, and Prof. J. L. Mc- 
Brien of the state teachers’ college, Edmond, Okla. At 
the superintendents’ dinner, Judge Bayard H. Paine 
was the speaker. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers. Mr. 
Harry E. Weekly, Broken Bow, was elected president, 
Mrs. Alberta Bailance, Pawnee City, was elected vice- 
president, Miss Jessie Kreidler secretary, and Mr. J. I. 
Ray, Fremont, treasurer. 

4 Washington, D. C. The board of education of the 
District of Columbia has adopted a new rule, which 
requires that teachers must retire immediately upon 
reaching the age of 70. Formerly, such teachers were 
permitted to remain in the service until the end of the 
school year. The rule which goes into effect in July, 1s 
in compliance with the spirit of the law in the economy 
act. 
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SOME ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 
BASIC TO SCHOOL FINANCE 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
perience of the ones that have preceded it, a body of 
knowledge has been accumulated through the ages 
which has made it possible to utilize the forces and 
materials of nature in a progressively efficient manner.” 
Only the briefest mention can here be given 
tu the effect of education upon consumption. 
The most casual observation, however, is suffi- 
cient to show us that education tends to increase 

the wants of a people. 

“Dad,” says Mary, “I want you to buy a 
vacuum cleaner. We need one in this house.” 

“Mary,” says Dad, “I doubt if we need a 
vacuum cleaner. Your mother manages all right 
with a carpet beater.” 

Then Mary, who is a star student in the 
home-economics department at the high school, 
starts firing the heavy ammunition. She lays 
down a withering barrage of facts about germs, 
dirt, fatigue; she drives back the conservative 
excuses of the opposition; she explodes Dad’s 
carefully planned counterattack. In a few min- 
utes Dad runs up the white flag and next day 
the local dealer in electric appliances has an- 
Other customer. Within a month or two the 
neighbors show signs of interest in what he has 
to sell. In a year or two Mary starts a home 
of her own and also becomes a customer. 

As with respect to production, so with 
consumption, economists have pointed out 
repeatedly the stimulating effects of education. 
Says Arthur Hadley: “The greatest gain from 
public education lies in the fact that a people 
Which grows up with wide views of life, develops 
wider demands for consumption.”’® 

The effect of education on consumption is 
unique since it not only creates a demand for 
more goods but is also especially well fitted 


"Hayes, H. Gordon, Our Economic System, Vol. 1, pp. 88-90. 
*Hadley, Arthur T., Treatise on Economics, p. 334. 


to create a demand for better goods. Educa- 
tion, by developing finer wants and good taste 
in their satisfaction, not only elevates but also 
refines the general standard of living. Mary’s 
schooling did not make her want more carpet 
beaters but rather better equipment. 

We must be careful not to overemphasize the 
importance of education in this field. No matter 
how highly educated a people may be, they will 
not be able to purchase the products of the farm 
and the factory unless their purchasing power 
is maintained. Our present economic crisis illus- 
trates this fact only too well. Nevertheless, eco- 
nomic adjustment alone cannot lift the level of 
the consumer’s demand. Education must com- 
plete the task. 


V. Conclusions 


Outstanding conclusions from this brief 
review of certain economic considerations which 
are basic to the financing of schools may now 
be stated. First, we have seen that public educa- 
tion has an economic aspect; that however much 
the educative process may deal with intangibles, 
the services and goods which make it possible 
are bought and paid for very much like any 
other commodity. Second, the fact that public 
education is financed on a governmental basis 
rather than by individual enterprises does not 
fundamentally change its position in the eco- 
nomic cycle. Money spent for schools is not 
swallowed up and lost to humanity forever. It 
appears again, and usually immediately, in the 
form of expenditures by teachers, other school 
employees, and the sellers of school equipment. 
Third, the goods and services which are pur- 
chased for the schools are subject to the gen- 
eral operations of the economic law of supply 
and demand. Teaching service, being the largest 
single item in the total educational budget, 
should have particular attention. The law of 
supply and demand, as it affects the wages of 


Established 1903 — 


INDIANA 


teachers, may react favorably or adversely to- 
ward educational advancement. The decision as 
to which way the law is going to act rests very 
largely with educational leaders. Fourth, educa- 
tion itself is an important factor in economic 
processes. It is a powerful stimulant to both 
production and consumption. It may, in a sense, 
be considered as one of the basic elements of 
production along with raw materials and labor. 
Fifth, the effect of education on consumption is 
of a particularly desirable nature, since it is 
uniquely fitted to improve the quality of con- 
sumption as well as the quantity. 


MAKING HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUA- 
TION SIGNIFICANT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


type of program that a great amount of skill 
and ingenuity is required on the part of those 
teachers specifically delegated to work with 
the class. 

On the other hand, there is greater satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the work has 
been well done, that the pupils have been 
strengthened, that the school has been inter- 
preted to the community, that the parents have 
a new appreciation of the work of the school, 
and that the program has not been a routine, 
stereotyped affair. 

The teacher begins to work early on such a 
project, rather than two weeks before the oc- 
casion. It furnishes him a splendid teaching 
project. It gives him an opportunity to present 
tangible accomplishments to the public. It 
provides an opportunity for initiative. 


4 Governor Schmedeman, of Wisconsin, has signed 
a bill, prohibiting discrimination in the employment of 
school teachers, because of race, nationality, political, 
or religious affiliations. Violation of the law will be 
cause for removal of public-school officials, or members 
of boards of education or school boards. 
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*SLOAN Flush Valve operates 
1,300,000 times 


and continues to work perfectly 


Read this report of a test conducted independently by two officials 
of the Hartford Water Bureau: “In this test three 34-inch meters, 
selected from the original test group of fifteen, are connected in 


series, and water after passing through them is delivered through 
about 45 feet of 34-inch pipe to a Sloan flush valve, which operates 
automatically at a rate of ten 4-second flushes per minute, using 
about 0.17-cubic foot of water per flush, which is equivalent to 
a rate of approximately 20 gallons per minute. . 


“The performance of the Sloan valve used in this work has 
proved very satisfactory all through the severe test to which it 
has been subjected. Aside from the replacement of packings and 
occasional minor adjustments, the valve required no attention 
through six months of continuous service, during which over 
177,000 cubic feet of water was discharged, requiring, at the rates 
then operated, some 713,000 operations of the valve. Following 
this six months’ service, the valve began to give trouble and was 
replaced with another of the same make and type, which has 
proved even more successful than its predecessor, over 223,000 
cubic feet of water (requiring over 1,300,000 flushing operations) 


having been discharged through it.” 
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SCHOOL-BOARD HEADS WHO 
ARE MAKING HISTORY IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


has been city tax assessor for several years. Mr. 
Martin’s private interests in ranching and in 
oil development have made him an important 
factor in the commercial and industrial life of 
Laredo. Yet, he has ever been ready to render 
community service whenever possible. 

On June 28, 1911, Mr. Martin was married 
to Miss Minnie Bruni, a daughter of A. M. 
Bruni, himself a large factor in the development 
of Laredo and Webb county for more than fifty 
years. Of this union there are two children, 
Joseph and Dora. 

Joseph C. Martin became a member of the 
board of education in 1925, and in 1927 was 
elected president of the board. During the 
period that he has served as president, the en- 
rollment of the schools has increased from 3,- 
481 to 6,572; the physical plant has been en- 
larged and modernized; the educational pro- 
gram has been extended and greatly enriched; 
and important steps in curriculum revision have 
been taken. He has given at least one fourth of 
his time to these expansions and changes, all 
without compensation of any kind. Through his 
business connections and influence the schools 
have been kept on a cash basis during the eco- 
nomic crisis through which we have been 
passing. 

Mr. Martin has been a valiant champion of 
the welfare of the children and he adheres 
strictly to the idea that this must be the 
paramount thought when considering any pro- 
gram, be it that of curtailment or expansion. 
He stands for sound, progressive educational 
policies to be attained by gradual development 
rather than by _ spectacular revolutionary 
changes. 


THE LAW AND SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 


(Continued from Page 26) 


right so to regulate to a governmental agency 
other than the municipal corporation.’® 

The other point of view holds that unless the 
city has been actually given by legislative en- 
actment police power over school buildings, the 
municipal corporation has no authority to im- 
pose its regulations upon the school board, 
since by so doing the city is assuming a superior 
authority to the authority of the state over state 
property. School property is not private prop- 
erty; it is not city property; it is the property 
of the state. The state has the legal right to 
regulate it. If the legislature desires to extend 
the control of municipalities over city schools, 
it is quite a simple matter to provide for that 
right by statute.’? 





Note 47, L. R. A. (N. S.) 892. 
Cf, Trussler, H., Essentials of School Law, p. 283. 


(To Be Continued) 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
CREATIVE SUPERVISION 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STANDARDS OF PROCEDURE 
For the Guidance of Principals 
LUNCHROOMS 

Are sanitary practices observed ? 

Is all food kept in metal containers with the excep- 
tion of fruit and vegetables unless otherwise protected 
from dust and mice? 

Are storeroom shelves tidy and clean with supplies 
well organized ? 

Are the floors, stoves, etc., cleaned daily ? 

Is the lunchroom matron careful about her person? 

Is the food as uniformly well cooked and well served 
as it is possible to have it? 

Is there supervision or instruction in the school in 
choice of lunches? 

Are the pupils being trained in courtesy and good 
dining-room habits? 

a) Free conversation but not boisterousness. 


b) Courtesy in line. 

c) Keeping crusts and apple cores on trays and not 
on the floor. 

Is the pupil help taking the minimum amount of time 
from lessons, in no case encroaching on the afternoon 
session ? 

Is the lunchroom matron conforming as closely as 
possible to school practices in dealing with children 
working in the lunchroom in the matter of: 

a) Control of her voice? 

b) Definiteness of directions? 

c) Control of pupil helpers in habits of cleanliness, 
courtesy, honesty, and punctuality ? 

Are the cashiers so well supervised as to eliminate 
temptation for them to practice dishonesty in handling 
the cash? 


It may be that the foregoing illustrations 
will indicate how creative abilities in super- 
vision may be released through codperative 
attack upon educational problems. Whether 
the problem be that of economy or of 
greater efficiency in supervision, one of 
the greatest resources of any school sys- 
tem is an alert staff of principals. Superin- 
tendents and supervisors have lost consider- 
able time and wasted much effort because 
of their failure properly to capitalize this re- 
source. As time goes on it will doubtless become 
increasingly evident that the central supervisory 
staff must learn how to work with and through 
principals instead of undertaking to go around, 
above, or over their heads and to work directly 
with teachers. It is through codperative effort 
between supervisors and principals in the solu- 
tion of mutual problems that the superintendent 
will be enabled to capitalize most effectively 
the creative capacity of all concerned. 


A NEW SCHOOL-ADMINISTRA- 
TION UNIT SYSTEM 
(Continued from Page 32) 
average daily attendance in 1930-31 in the four 
classes of districts of the state is: first-class, $14,- 
211.26; second-class, $6,883.14; third-class, $3,- 
(Concluded on Page 62) 
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eee particularly when you consider these 
two important features in buying floor treat- 
ments: 1. How long will it wear? 2. Who 
recommends the product? Wax at a nickel 
a gallon might be a pretty expensive pro- 
position if you had to apply it every other 
day. You probably wouldn’t save much on 
your yearly material bill and think what it 
would do to your labor costs! 


Nine times out of ten Tri-C Floor Treat- 
ments prove far more economical when you 
add up your fotal maintenance costs: mate- 
rial plus labor. Because of greater durability, 
they cut a sizeable sum out of labor costs 
...and after all, labor is by far the biggest 
item in the maintenance budget. 


Furthermore, Tri-C Floor Treatments are 
sponsored by an organization of specially 
trained men whose knowledge of the care 
of floors is practically unique. Why take 
needless chances with your floors? 


DON'T SCRUB! DON’T WAX! 
TREAT YOUR 


Don’t scrub! Don’t 
wax! Save money by 
“dry-cleaning” your 
floors with Tri-C pro- 
ducts. Send for free 
“Check-up” Chart and 
get the facts and fig- 
ures On your building. 


GUARANTEED FLOOR TREATMENTS 


CONTINENTAL 


“18" Russia 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 

1831 National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 

Without obligation send me free ““Check-up” Chart and 
further details about treating our floors with TRI-C 
products. 
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Learn for yourself how to 
save real money on replacements 


Just a simple request—a post card is sufficient—lets you see 
what can be done nowadays even with the lowly inkwell. | 


The new Sengbusch genuine all-hard vulcanized rubber well 
changes all past ideas of what an inkwell should do. It still 
safely delivers nice clean ink long after glass wells have 
been charged up to “breakage,” and so-called hard-rubber 


wells have corroded or gone to pieces. 


An inkwell is a small item—but there are so many of them. 
Savings on the Sengbusch run into money very quickly. 
Won’t you try one at our expense? Write today for your 


free sample. 


Sengbusch 


318 Sengbusch Bldg. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


739.34; fourth-class, $3,119.10; state average, $5,- 
906.64.” 

In arriving at the problem, the investigators 
contend that “the effectiveness of the school pro- 
gram in meeting the needs of pupils is directly con- 
ditioned by having a unit of school administration 
of sufficient population and wealth to carry on 
economically and efficiently the functions of pub- 
lic education. 

“It is generally conceded that the first- and sec- 
ond-class school districts and certain of the third- 
class districts have a sufficiently large administra- 
tive unit to give an efficient and economic school 
administration, offering complete first-class educa- 
tional facilities for all the people within their 
limits. 

“It is also conceded that many of the fourth- 
class school districts and some of the third-class 
districts are too small in geographical area or too 
limited in population and wealth to offer complete 
first-class educational facilities for all the people 
within the area.” 

The statement is made that in the State of Penn- 
sylvania there is a belief that the county is not a 
natural school-administrative unit, and that a so- 
called consolidated school district is not necessarily 
large enough to serve either efficiently or econom- 
ically. 

It is held that a unit should be large enough to 
furnish first-class educational facilities for all the 
people within a natural geographical and com- 
munity area. 

The report suggests that the administration of 
the schools be intrusted to boards of education as 
they always have been and defines the powers and 
duties along the generally accepted lines. 

The advantages to be derived from the proposed 
plan of organization are summarized as follows: 

“A. Give to Pennsylvania a unit of administra- 
tion that will be both effective and economical. 

“B. Make possible the present educational offer- 
ings at a reduced cost. 

“C. Make a greatly increased educational offer- 
ing possible without any increase in cost. 

“TD. Make possible the expansion of educational 


No. 48. Flange rests on desk top. 
(No. 49 rests flush.) Sizes to fit 
present holes in your desks. 


Try out a 
FREE SAMPLE 


SENGBUSCH HARD RUBBER INKWELL 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. | Patented Jan. 8, 1907 


| Aug. 7, 1928 


offerings by the State of Pennsylvania equal to the 
best standard of education. 

“E. The proposed organization will realize to a 
considerable extent decentralization, as some of the 
duties of the Department of Public Instruction 
may be placed in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee. For instance, the approval of building sites 
and building plans in accord with the state 
standards.” 


A Plan of Administration 


In order to carry the project into practical oper- 
ation it is proposed that the schools in the first-, 
second-, and third-class districts shall be adminis- 
tered by school boards and district superintendents 
as now provided by law. Any community school 
district of the fourth class, or a group of such dis- 
tricts, may upon recommendation of the county 
superintendent, elect a noncommissioned superin- 
tendent of schools whose duties shall be profes- 
sional and administrative. The plan also provides 
that there shall be an executive committee of five 
school-board members. 

“The executive committee shall be composed of 
five school-board members elected by the com- 
munity school directors of the fourth-class school 
districts and the community school directors of the 
third-class school districts that are under the super- 
vision of the county superintendents.”’ 

It further provides that: “At the first school 
directors’ annual convention, as now prescribed 
by law, after the passage of this act, there shall be 
elected five members of the executive committee 
—one for one year, one for two years, one for 
three years, one for four years, one for five years 
—at the expiration of their terms, their successors 
shall be elected for five years. If the annual con- 
vention does not occur before the first Thursday 
after the first Monday in December, a special elec- 
tion convention shall be held on that day. 

“The executive-committee members shall serve 
without pay but shall receive the necessary expense 
incurred in the performance of the official duties. 

“The officers of the executive committee shall 
consist of a president and vice-president who shall 
be members of the committee; a county superin- 


| Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light INI 





ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 

cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Spiceland « 


Dept. A.A » 


Indiana 





tendent of schools who shall be secretary ex officio 
but without vote; and a treasurer who shall not 
be a member of the committee. 

“The executive committee shall, after necessary 
surveys for the purpose have been made by the 
county superintendent, proceed to redistrict the 
county into community school districts, keeping 
in mind geographic, commercial, and social centers 
as well as roads and barriers to travel. Annexations 
to first-, second-, and third-class districts may be 
made.” 

The mode and manner of formulating districts, 
changing boundary lines, population considerations, 
and the like are minutely outlined. 


GALVA COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, GALVA, ILLINOIS 
(Concluded from Page 37) 
equipment, stage equipment, and everything except 
classroom and laboratory furniture was $136,- 
596.65. The cost of furniture and equipment was 
$9,980.40. The cost of the eleven-acre site was 
$1,920. The cost of grading, landscaping, walks, 
etc., was $3,832.83. The total cost including these 
above items and the architect’s fee and incidentals 
was $158,818.64. The cost per cubic foot for the 
above is 19 cents. When one considers that it is 
thoroughly equipped, fireproof, and modern in 
every respect, this cost is convincing evidence that 

it pays to build in depressions. 


MEETING PRESENT WANTS AND 
PLANNING FOR FUTURE 
NEEDS 
(Concluded from Page 40) 
per cubic foot, or $110 per pupil. It contains 
a total of 248,000 cubic feet and cost $44,064 
for the general contract. A saving of $2,000 was 
made by salvaging a certain amount of brick 
and other permanent materials from an old 
school building on the site, which was wrecked 

to make place for the present building. 

The building was designed and erected under 
the supervision of Mr. James C. Stitt, architect, 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 
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Not even ‘“‘chalk dust” can find its way through the solid sides and 
bottom of Vul-Cot, Made of National H:A‘R‘D Vulcanized Fibre— 
one material that cannot dent or bend like metal; cannot split or 
break like wicker. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
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Catalog today. 








Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. a 


THE SELECTION AND MANAGE- 

MENT OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

(Concluded from Page 41) 

7. In other cases a distributing agency would 
permit the use of school material by a maximum 
number of teachers. At times two teachers may 
require the same item; if through a plan and 
distribution the use can be arranged for at 
different times, it is evident that a saving re- 
sults. Someone must care for this codrdination; 
the supply clerk is the logical person. 

Other duties and responsibilities might be 
devised, but these will suffice to indicate that a 
supply clerk can quite profitably serve in the 
problem of school management of equipment 
and supplies. 

A pertinent factor in the management of 
school equipment, especially at the present time, 
is a procedure by which the check on equip- 
ment can be made, to determine stock in excess 
of present needs; and initiate and carry out a 
plan for redistribution. To use such a scheme 
it would be necessary to fix: (a) the established 
quota; (b) the school inventory; (c) the 
school-property versus the teacher-property 
idea; (d) the repair of damaged material; (e) 
cenversion of obsolete material to its best use. 


The Equipment Quota 

Controlled experimental studies, having as 
their objective the determination of quality and 
quantity of equipment and supplies required, 
should be continuous. The quota sheet revised 
annually on the basis of school needs and 
budgetary possibilities, is indicated as the first 
available asset in equipment placement control. 
With such an established standard, little or no 
objection should be raised by any school to 
telease material when its need is indicated else- 
where, and such transfer has a pronounced 
economy value. 

The Inventory 





As the inventory of a business organization 


Get this Extra 


VALUE! 


Kewaunee Birch Line 
Laboratory Furniture 
Offers all Conveniences 
at Money Saving Prices 


By furnishing Junior and Senior High Schools 
now with Kewaunee Birch Line Laboratory, 
Vocational or Home Economics furniture, you 
do two things. First, you save tremendously on 
first cost. Second, you enlarge class capacity, 
provide newest conveniences and promote bet- 


Kewaunee Birch Line Furniture is beautiful, ‘ 
sturdy, serviceable and designed to promote Combination Science Table No. BL-40 
efficient work. Our new low prices represent 
the greatest values ever offered in quality lab- 
oratory furniture. Write for our Birch Line 


SKeummeeS bg Cor 
LABORATORY  #FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 1908 News Building, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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Art Table No. BL-90 


Philadelphia Indianapolis Little Rock Phoenix 

Greensboro, N. C. Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. Los Angeles 

Miami New Orleans Des Moines San Francisco 

Birmingham Houston Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 

Louisville El Paso Grand Forks, N. D. Spokane 

Nashville Toronto, Ont. Aberdeen, S. D. Crystal Falls, 

Columbus Oklahoma City Denver Mich. : 
Adrian, Mich. Kansas City Salt Lake City Montreal, Que. Utility Table No. BL-84 





forms the basis of many decisions, so in the 
schools a well-planned inventory is of the 
utmost importance. At present no well-defined 
inventory plan is available. However, its need 
is apparent. Among other purposes, it would 
indicate the stock available for redistribution. 
Changing class sizes and changing instructional 
methods set up unbalanced conditions. One year 
certain class enrollments may be heavy; the 
next year increases may appear in another 
school, while the first school shows a decrease. 
Change in method of presentation may also 
alter enrollment and as a result we may dis- 
cover in certain places, excess equipment which 
should be transferred. Constant vigilance is 
necessary, however, to prevent this over- 
stocking. 

Often opposition is expressed when transfer 
or equalization is undertaken, because the 
teacher in charge has lost sight of the material 
as property of the school system, and thinks 
only of her individual use of it. If an economical 
procedure is to be followed, I am sure you will 
agree that maximum usage must be the prin- 
ciple for distributing supplies. 

We often hear that the unlimited supply of 
material which has been the common procedure 
for some years, has destroyed the resourceful- 
ness of teachers. We know, too, that in certain 
cases, outstanding teachers have demonstrated 
their ability to reduce expenditures by atten- 
tion given to economy in equipment. We might 
well receive a lesson from this type of teacher 
and think of the advantages which would result 
from teacher-consciousness of economy. In 
many cases minor repairs and alert scrutiny of 
the workability of equipment will prevent loss 
and permit instruction to be continued. 

Many schools have supply rooms filled to 
overflowing with material which is either 
damaged or of an obsolete and impractical 
kind. The problem of this material is a test of 
the ingenuity of alert teachers. In many cases 


perhaps material should be discarded; in others 
it might find a place in other departments where 
it could be converted into usable form to dem- 
onstrate some principle omitted from the list of 
demonstrations. While I do not advocate a 
prolonged and indefinite use of makeshift 
apparatus, there is a possibility of some service 
if properly controlled. 

In conclusion, may I call attention to the fact 
that I have touched only a few of the many 
problems in the selection and management of 
school equipment and supplies. Continued re- 
search and careful study of all phases concerned 
with equipment and supplies is necessary and 
should be continually practiced. 


OHIO’S SCHOOL-FINANCE 
SURVEY 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


building such fortunes and providing for their 
transmission. Two other notions are usually in- 
volved, however: (1) ‘ability to pay’ and (2) re- 
distribution of wealth. 

“2. Taxes based on the ‘ability to pay’ theory 
should be balanced among the three indices of such 
ability — property, income, and expenditures. This 
will broaden the tax base and thus secure a more 
stable revenue, as well as a more equitable distribu- 
tion of burden. 

“a) Property should be taxed at its true value 
and in areas large enough to bring a fair relation- 
ship between property taxed and activities sup- 
ported. For example, a metropolitan area should 
be taxed as a unit, leaving no wealthy suburbs with 
low rates, and no poor suburbs with confiscatory 
taxes. Utility generating property will be taxed over 
the territory served, rather than in the place where 
the plant chances to be located. 

“b) Income should be taxed to reach persons 
who have ability to pay, but who do not possess 
property. 

“c) Sales should be taxed in order to still further 
broaden the tax base, and to place part of the cost 
of government on spending, as well as on thrift 
and industry.” 
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“DOUBLE VALUE 
FOR YOUR 


DIPLOMA DOLLAR” — 


the new catalogue of Beckley-Cardy Diplomas just off the press— is yours 
for the asking. 


You can select from its complete display an appropriate and attractive diplo- 
ma for your 1933 graduates. One they will be proud and happy to possess 


And this year, too, you will find new handsome designs in both book and 
sheet forms .... priced to bring you substantial savings. Engraved forms 
range from $1.25 to $30.00 per hundred. 


Send for your copy of “Double Value for Your Diploma Dollar’’— TODAY. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 EAST 23rd STREET - CHICAGO 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir W orth 


No. 183 
Adjustable 


Desk 
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National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 
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NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


EMIEK 


engraving co. 
On S Gi GE) 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 





one or more colors... Benday color plates 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals ‘and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art Department Illustrating, eae 
ing, Retouching, Designing and Layouts 
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SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


lei cd 
Salesmen selling buildings, hospitals, ho. 
tels, stores and grocery and supply jobbers, 
can add largely to their income with mop. 
heads. Write McCallum & Robinson (largest 
firm of its kind in the world), Memphis, 
Tenn., for details. 





Which firm is interested in acting as sole 
agent for a means usable in connection 
with music lessons in elementary schools? 
The article in question has been very wide. 
ly introduced in German schools, but repre. 
sents a novelty in the U. S. A. Only firms 
of good financial standing are requested to 
write to: L. W. 5155 Rudolf Mosse, Leipzig 
(Germany). 


TUBULAR SLIDE 
md Se 


Over 3,170 now inuse .. many with 
service records..no death or in- 

jury reported. Approved by 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 
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MARTIN'S 
Diphinias 


Prices are the lowest we have known | 


DUDFIELD’S 


Dustless Crayon Trough and 
Blackboard Trim 


in our 20 years’ experience serving col- 
leges, schools and fraternities. Small 
engraved diplomas, $9.50 per 100. Write 
immediately for information and samples. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 641 Atlantic Ave., BOST 
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A neat substantial metal trim for 
blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an 
eraser cleaner for cleaning the 


erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


16 West Kansas St., 
Missouri 







Liberty, 





Teacher Agencies 


Kishk Cr16aco 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work in- 
cludes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 






Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Established 
1855 


Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 


circulars 


& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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5-540 for Steel Equipment 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF COMBINATION LOCKS 
See eee eee maeerenenanennaneneNSRURA RTARTA 


Write 


569 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL-BOARDS’ ASSOCIATION 
BROADENS WORK 


The New York State School Boards’ Association 
has admitted to its membership the association of cen- 
tral rural school districts and will extend its work to 
include efficient service for this group. 

Among the varied problems to be handled at the 
legislative session this year is the question of obtain- 
ing a sufficient appropriation to meet the provisions of 
the education law with reference to state aid for schools. 
It appears that the appropriation made by the 1932 
legislature was insufficient by 5 per cent, and the 1933 
appropriation, if made in accordance with the gover- 
nor’s budget, will amount to $104,204,568, which is 
about 10 per cent deficient. The governor had recom- 
mended that a moratorium on increases be declared 
during the present emergency, but the legislature did 
not act favorably on the recommendation, nor did it 
include the additional sum in the appropriation bill. 
The School-Board Association will concentrate its 
efforts upon needed school-finance legislation. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting at Harrisburg, elect the 
following officers: 

President, Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale; first vice- 
president, David A. Miller, Allentown; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore; third 
vice-president, George W. Murray, Newell; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Anna Dickinson, Harrisburg. New di- 
rectors include C. K. Patterson, Dr. William K. Mc- 
Bride, J. Foster Beck, and H. J. Stockton. 


SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATIVE CLINIC 
ESTABLISHED 


A school-administrative clinic for superintendents 
and principals of ten cities in the vicinity of Waupun, 
Wis., has been established for the purpose of school 
Visitation and conference upon important school 
problems. 

The group meets in monthly rotation at one or 
other of the cities, visits schools and classes in the 
morning, and has lunch, and after lunch a round-table 
conference is held. 

Mr. H. C. Wegner, superintendent of schools of 
Waupun, one of the members of the group, prepares 
a definite program for each meeting, setting forth 
everyday problems in administration, so that the mem- 
bers may discuss the varied problems which they must 
meet and which will keep them in step with the times. 
An example of the type of subjects handled at the 


DUALGUARD 


Series of MASTERKEYED COMBINATION LOCKS 


. Offering all the advantages of combina- 
tion locks PLUS unusual administrative 
convenience and unsurpassed security. 
Masterkeys registered to the in- 
Special Re-Set Key to 
change combinations on reassign- 


Ask for free demonstration— Write 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-13 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chicago, Ill. Rotodial-No. 2 


It’s the new special adjusting bolt and lock- 
ing key furnished with every Knowles Mush- 
room Ventilator installation that stumps the 
“kids.” Yes, we’ve spoiled the fun they once had loosening, rattling 
or removing ventilator heads. 


10 recessed notches give perfect control of air. Dome or flat top 





We've Stumped the “Kids”’ 
NU-NOTCH 


Cannot be Tampered with by med- 
smart -aleck’’ youngsters. 


Cast Iron Mushroom 
Dome or Flat Top. 


Send for data and prices. Information also furnished on Knowles 
Tu-Way Air Deflectors, Disc-Loc Gallery Riser Ventilators, Dampa- 


grilles and other Air Diffusing equipment. 
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25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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conferences may be seen in the following: High-school 
schedule and reorganization, extracurricular programs, 
assembly programs, purchasing of supplies, school- 
board policies, use of school buildings, janitorial service, 
service of special teachers, and teaching load. 

The schoolmen who participate in the regular con- 
ferences of the clinic hold that it is well worth while 
and beneficial to all the members. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL-BOARD SECRE- 
TARIES TALK ECONOMY AT ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Economy was the keynote at the opening session of 
the Pennsylvania Association of School-Board Secre- 
taries at Harrisburg on January 31. 

A resolution against the redistricting plan was 
adopted unanimously. Another resolution opposing cuts 
in state appropriations to school districts was passed. 
The meeting closed with the election of officers. Mr. 
George A. Mincemoyer, of Mechanicsburg, was elected 
president of the association. Other officers are F. C. E. 
Millhouse, Pottstown, vice-president; D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, secretary, and Mrs. Helen K. Thompson, Green- 
ville, treasurer. 


THE PASSING OF DR. ALBERT WINSHIP 

Albert Edward Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, and widely known lecturer on teaching 
problems, died at his home in Boston, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 17. Dr. Winship 
was 87. 

Dr. Winship, who was 
a familiar figure in edu- 
cational gatherings dur- 
ing the past fifty years, 
was born in Bridge- 
water, Mass., in Feb- 
ruary, 1845. He became 
a teacher at an early 
age and was successively 
principal of a school in 
Newton, Mass., and in- 
structor in the Bridge- 
water State Normal 
School. His success as a 
writer and lecturer led 
him to become editor 
of the Journal of Edu- 
cation in 1886. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education for many years and took an active part 
in the deliberations of various teachers associations, 
particularly the National Education Association, of 
which he was at his death an honorory president. 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
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During the past sixty years, Dr. Winship spent more 
than half of his time traveling and lecturing. He was 
perhaps the most widely sought institute instructor in 
the United States. 

A son, Dr. George Parker Winship, is librarian of 
the Harvard University Library at Cambridge, Mass. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Orvitte J. Taytor has been elected president 
of the Chicago board of education, to succeed Lewis 
Myers. Mr. Taylor, a lawyer, was graduated from the 
University of Chicago law school in 1908. He is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State and Chicago Bar Association 
and a member of the firm of Taylor, Miller, Busch 
& Boyden. 

4 Supt. G. L. Jenner, of Bay City, Mich., has been 
reélected for another term. Mr. Jenner is entering upon 
his twelfth year as head of the school system. 

@ Jasper N. Hunt, educator and the author of a 
number of school textbooks, died at his home in Chi- 
cago, on February 17, after an illness of several months. 
He was 82 years old. Mr. Hunt, a graduate of Allegheny 
College in the class of 1873, had been connected with 
the American Book Company for many years. Of one 
of the books he compiled, it is said more than twenty 
million copies were sold. He was also secretary of the 
Jasper Hunt Manufacturing Company, makers of 
typewriter supplies. 

@ Dr. Joun J. Ryze, chairman of the board of edu- 
cation of Stamford, Conn., died on February 16, after 
an illness of two months with heart disease. Dr. Ryle 
was 60 years old. 

4 Dr. JosepH G. Norman has been elected vice-chair- 
man of the school board of Fall River, Mass. 

¢ Wirt1am McC any, 66, for 13 years head of the 
schools of Washington C. H., Ohio, died at a Colum- 
bus hospital on January 23, following an operation. 

@ Mr. B. A. Streeter, of Huntley, IIl., who was for 
five years superintendent of the Ashton schools, died 
on January 25, in an Elgin hospital, following an ill- 
ness of three months. 

¢ Supt. C. M. Ranxny, of Kinsley, Kans., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supr. A. T. Peterson, of Billings, Mont., has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supt. Homer C. Scarsoroucn, of Great Bend, 
Kans., has been reélected for another year. 

¢ Mr. R. C. Mappy has been elected superintendent 
of schools for the Phillips County High School System 
at Holyoke, Colo. 

@ Mr. E. E. Harprnc has been elected president of 
the board of education of Santa Monica, Calif. 

¢ Mr. Louis ScHaerer has been reélected as president 
of the board of education of Vancouver, Wash. 
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SOARING 
(The teacher speaks: ) 


In study hall I have a back-seat vantage point, 
Whence casually I see that “all goes well”; 
And where I read things that I like, 
Between “once-over” glances. 


There I sat today, revelling again in Shelley’s 
“To a Skylark” — 

Shelley, whom “we haven’t come to yet” in 
English III — 

Shelley, unknown — indeed if not unheard of 
—I daresay, 

To most of English III. 


Diagonally and to my right sat Robert C——, 

Bob — to whom the zest of life is 

Playing back on the school’s football team, 

Constructing radios, and tinkering with cars 
and things — 

Bob, who feasts insatiably on those innumer- 
able tidbits 

Served so piquantly each month 

In a mechanics’ popular magazine — 

Bob, who cordially dislikes dry things of 
English III. 


So how could I tell him to 

“Put up that magazine!” 

And, myself, with conscience clear, 

Go back to Engish III? 

Alas! I’m not the “master” that my superin- 
tendent, so I hear, 

Thinks me to be. 


— John B. Herring. 


STORIES FOR THE SCHOOL-BOARD 
SPEECHMAKER 


Applied Psychology 
A shopkeeper had for some time displayed in his 
window a card inscribed “Fishing Tickle.” A customer 
drew the proprietor’s attention to the spelling. “Has 
anyone told you of it before?” he asked. 
“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “But whenever they 
drop in to tell me, they always spend something.” 


The Price of Obedience 


Upon moving into a new neighborhood the small 
boy of the family was cautioned not to fight with his 
new acquaintances. One day Willie came home with a 
black eye and very much spattered with dirt. 

“Why, Willie,” said his mother, “I thought I told 
you to count a hundred before you fought!” 

“T did, Mamma,” said Willie, “and look what Tom- 
my Smith did while I was counting.” 


A Lesson in Socialism 


Mike and Pat were two Irish friends —and Demo- 
crats. One day Mike learned that Pat had turned So- 
cialist. This grieved and troubled Mike, who said: “Pat, 
I don’t understand this Socialism. What is it, now?” 

“It means dividing up your property equally,” said 
Pat. “’Tis this way. If I had two million dollars I’d 
give you a million and keep a million myself — see?” 

“And if you had two farms, Pat, what would you 
do?” 

“I'd divide up, Mike. I’d give you one and I’d keep 
one.” 

“And if you had two pigs, Pat, would you share 
those, too?” 

“Now, Mike, you go to thunder! You know I’ve got 
two pigs!” 





Honest at Least 


Teacher (in grammar class): “If I said ‘I had a car’ 
that would be the past tense. Now, John, if you said 
‘My mother has a Lincoln,’ what tense would that be?” 

John: “Pre-tense.” 
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Buyer News) 


THE TALKING MOTION PICTURE IN 
EDUCATION 


The Harvard School of Education, Cambridge, 
Mass., has recently completed a series of research 
studies, showing the possibilities of the talking motion 
picture as a means of classroom instruction in science. 
The findings which are expected to have a revolution- 
ary effect upon American education, are the result of a 
study of “Sense Aids in Education,” conducted by Dr. 
Phillip J. Rulon, of the Harvard School of Education, 
in codperation with Mr. J. A. Haeseler, of the Univer- 
sity Film Foundation, of Harvard. 

The study was conducted with two groups of stu- 
dents from Lynn, Revere, and Quincy, Mass. One 
group received instruction in general science from a 
textbook only. The second group studied the same text, 
but for fewer hours a week, and during the remaining 
time, these pupils were shown talking motion pic- 
tures prepared for these subjects. Tests were given all 
students at the end of each six-week period, and again 
after an interval of three months, during which the 
material was not again used in instruction. The results 
of the tests were compared with similar tests for a 
third group of students which had received no special 
instruction in science. The results were used as the 
basis in comparing the “film-and-text” group with the 
group using textbooks only. On the basis of the com- 
parisons, it was found that the film group was 20 per 
cent ahead of the textbook group in the immediate 
tests, and 38 per cent ahead at the end of the three- 
month “forgetting period.” “Evidently,” said Dr. Rul- 
on, “the film technique is decidedly superior to the 
nonfilm technique, and the superiority is noticeable in 
the tests of retention.” 

The tests were conducted among junior-high-school 
pupils in Lynn, Quincy, and Revere, and the three 
test groups were precisely equal in age, mental ability, 
science information, and previous instruction in science. 
In the experiments, eight films were prepared on scien- 


tific subjects. 
PERSONAL 


Ginn Admits New Members to Firm. Ginn & 
Company, Publishers, of Boston, Mass., have an- 
nounced that Mr. Harry H. Woop, Mr. Lee H. 
GriFFIN, and Mr. H. C. Lucas have been admitted to 
partnership in the firm. 


BUYERS’ NEWS 


“Keepalite” Emergency Lighting System. The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 19th and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a six-page folder, 
describing and illustrating its “Keepalite’ Emergency 
Lighting System for use in cases where the regular 
lighting system fails due to a storm, accident, or short 
circuit. 

The “Keepalite” is a self-contained emergency light- 
ing system which supplies a separate source of electric 
current to its own high-efficiency low-voltage lamp. It 
consists of an exide battery, an automatic relay, a bat- 
tery charger, switches, and signal, all assembled in a 
compact, attractive case. The ‘“Keepalite” is easy to 
install, can be conveniently mounted on a shelf or wall, 
operates with minimum attention, and costs only one 
and one-half cents a day for operation. 

Complete information and prices will be furnished 
to any school official upon request. 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Series of Ditto Machines. Ditto, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has just announced a new series of Ditto 





NEW DITTO MACHINE 


duplicating machines, known as the F-5 series, which 
is intended to provide the ultimate in easy operation, 
trouble-proof construction, and adaptability to all 
kinds of school and office work. 


March, 1933 


The new models are capable of making copies of 
typewritten, handwritten, or drawn material, and in as 
many as eight colors. Any size of paper may be used 
ranging from small labels to large forms. The series 
may be obtained in three different sizes — 14 by 17 in. 
18 by 34 in., and 9 by 14 in. , 

The cabinet is of sturdy construction, and is neat 
and attractive in appearance. It is mounted on ball- 
bearing trucks and is provided with rubber cushioning 
to make it quiet and easily operated. Oilless bearings 
eliminate the need for lubrication, and simplicity of 
construction renders adjustments unnecessary. 

Complete information will be furnished to any 
school official upon request. 7 


New Bausch & Lomb Model KOSB Balopticon. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued an interesting descriptive circular, 
telling about its new, convenient Model KOSB Bal- 
opticon, which is especially desirable for classroom use. 
It is stated by the manufacturer that it is a superior 
instrument, insuring evenness of illumination and image 
quality, as well as opaque projection. It has a trans- 
lucent screen projector, allowing the operator to face 
the audience; it is easily portable, it projects opaque 
material up to 6 by 6 in., or a 6-in. square section of 
a larger object; it has a brilliant image, clear and flat 
from edge to edge; it is more silent in operation be- 
cause of improved blower-cooling device. The problem 
of proper illumination has been solved by a 500-watt 
Mazda bulb, which eliminates shadows of the bulb 
and filament-anchors on the screen, insures even bright- 
ness over the object, and prevents sudden change and 
consequent eyestrain. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official who requests it. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


# Mrs. Avsert E. Hitt has been appointed as a new 
member of the school board of Nashville, Tenn., to 
succeed her late husband, AtBert E. HILt, former pres- 
ident of the board. 


@ Mr. W. E. Wrirkerson has been elected city com- 
missioner of education at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


4 Mr. Joe H. Cuitwoop, president of the school 
board of Anacortes, Wash., has refused to accept a 
nomination for another term. 


4 Mr. H.S. Bonar, superintendent of schools of Man- 
itowoc, Wis., has been appointed chairman of a special 
committee of five Wisconsin schoolmen who are to 
make a study of the entrance requirements for high- 
school students to the state university. The study was 
begun to meet a criticism that the requirements for a 
college education as set up by the university do not 
take into consideration the ability of a high-school 
graduate under a modern course of study. The findings 
of the study are expected to revolutionize the present 
practice in regard to college-entrance requirements. 

¢ The school board of Salt Lake City, Utah, has re- 
organized for the year, with the election of Mr. ALEx 
E. EBERHARDT as president, Mr. W. H. Lovesy as vice- 
president, Mr. Greorce KING as clerk, and Mr. R. L. 
CoNnLEY as treasurer. The new members of the board 
are Mr. N. B. Dayton, Mr. C. O. JENSEN, and Mr. 
Joun B. MATHESON. 


@ Mr. Wirt1aM J. SHroper has announced his retire- 
ment as president of the board of education of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


4 Hucn Dayton Hurraker, city commissioner of 
education of Chattanooga, Tenn., died at a sanitarium 
in the city on January 26, following an attack of 
pneumonia. Mr. Huffaker, who was 72, began his 
career as a teacher, later serving as a principal in the 
public schools for nine years. In 1887 he was elected 
superintendent of Hamilton county, Tennessee. He was 
for twelve years a member of the Tennessee State 
Board of Education, and for five years a member of 
the state textbook commission. In 1915 he was elected 
commissioner of education, and in April, 1927, was re- 
élected a member of the city commission and assigned 
to the education department. 


4 Mr. Georce H. Cate has been elected president of 
the board of education at Nashville, Tenn. 


4 Mr. R. R. Apert has been reélected as a member of 
the school board of Cleveland, Tenn. The other mem- 
bers of the board are E. S. Petry, G. C. Brown, W. 
B. Parks, and B. M. Wess. 


4 The board of education of Glendale, Ohio, has re- 
organized for the school year, with the election of Mr. 
Charles Sawyer as president, Mrs. J. C. Richardson as 
vice-president, and Mr. Samuel E. Burr as clerk. The 
other members of the board are Mr. J. G. Gutting, 
Dr. R. C. Allen, and Mr. W. P. Matthews. 


4 New Bedford, Mass. Supt. A. P. Keith recently 
reported to the school board that a number of high- 
school students had been suspended because they had 
been delinquent in their studies. The action in elimi- 
nating students who have proved chronic failures, fol- 
lowed an order that postgraduate students be not al- 
lowed to return for the second semester. The students 
who were suspended had either failed in three subjects 
last term and two in the previous term, or had failed 
in two subjects for three terms in succession. 
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SIXTY PER CENT OF ALL SCHOOLS ARE 
OF THE ONE-ROOM TYPE 

The one-room schools of the country have been 
gradually decreasing in number since 1918, but 
approximately 60 per cent of all school buildings are 
still of the one-room type, according to E. M. Foster, 
chief statistician of the U. S. Office of Education. 

As a result of his study, Mr. Foster found that in 
the ten years from 1920 to 1930, the number of one- 
room schools had decreased at the average rate of 4,- 
052 a year. From 1928 to 1930, the rate of decrease 
was only 2,297. In 1918, there were 195,400 one-room 
schools, and in 1930 there were 148,712. 

The states in the West North Central Division re- 
ported the largest number of one-room schools, 46,186, 
or 79.69 per cent. Of all types of schools, the average 
percentage of one-room schools in the country is 60.14. 

In his report, Mr. Foster showed that the total num- 
ber of school buildings increased steadily during the 
period from 1870 to 1915. In 1930, the same number 
of school buildings were in use as in 1900, although 
about 30,000 new buildings had come into use between 
1900 and 1915. Consolidation of schools and trans- 
portation of pupils were given as causes for the 
decrease in the number of school buildings. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 

School bonds to the amount of $2,799,261 were sold 
during the month of January. The largest sales took 
place in New York state, $780,000; Tennessee was 
second with sales of $600,000; New Jersey sold $445,- 
000; Ohio, $364,250; and Utah, $185,000. The price 
of bonds has been rising slowly but steadily. The 
average interest rate on the January sales was 4.48. 


ST. JOSEPH COMPLETES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

A new senior high school at St. Joseph, Mo., was 
completed and occupied on January 30. The building 
was completed at a cost of $650,000. 

Under a new arrangement, the Robidoux Junior 
High School will occupy the former high-school build- 
ing, the Junior College will take over the building 
vacated by the Junior High School, and two elemen- 
tary schools will be housed in the building formerly 
used by the College. 

The change completes a building program begun four 
years ago, with the floating of a $2,180,000 bond issue. 
Four elementary schools and a senior high school have 
been completed and occupied. A number of elemen- 
tary schools of the platoon type have been erected, 
making nine platoon schools in operation at the present 
time. Within a period of four years the entire school 
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system has been reorganized on the 2-3-3-6 plan, with 
all elementary schools of the six-grade type. The edu- 
cational features of the program were carried out by 
Supt. F. H. Barbee, who is completing his fourth year 
as head of the schools. 


BUILDING NEWS 

4 San Antonio, Texas. The Thomas Jefferson Senior 
High School was completed and occupied with the 
opening of the fall semester in September. The build- 
ing, which accommodates 2,000 students, was completed 
at a cost of $1,250,000. The Phyllis Wheatley Senior 
High School for Negroes was completed and occupied 
in February, 1933. This school has the most modern 
vocational and technical equipment and was completed 
at a cost of $165,000. 

The former Main Avenue Senior High School has 
been remodeled and renovated and is now being used 
as a vocational technical school. The school has a stu- 
dent body of 1,200 and maintains a day-school pro- 
gram, a night-school program, and offers opportunities 
for advanced training to unemployed students. 

4 Bluefield, W. Va. The board of education has 
taken advantage of available funds from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and has started to work 
upon several school-building projects. A new floor was 
laid in the Beaver High-School gymnasium and the 
auditorium was painted, all labor for these projects 
being paid for from the Reconstruction funds. A play- 
ground on the property of the South Bluefield Junior 
High School has been leveled and several other small 
projects taken care of. In each case, the school board 
was required only to pay for the material used. 

4 Lynchburg, Va. The board of education will 
shortly complete the erection of a 15-room elementary 
school, including an auditorium and cafeteria. The 
building will be completed at a total cost of $110,000. 

4 Wauwatosa, Wis. The board of education recently 
dedicated the new Hawthorne Junior High School. Mr. 
Frank O. Hall, registrar of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, delivered the dedicatory address. 

4 Plymouth, Wis. The new junior-senior high- 
school building which is nearing completion, will be 
occupied for the first time at the date of the com- 
mencement exercises in June. In addition to class- 
rooms, the building contains rooms for manual arts, 
home economics, agriculture, and commercial training, 
and an auditorium with a seating capacity of 700. 

4 Contracts have been awarded for the construction 
of the third unit of the high-school group at Nor- 
mandy, Mo. The building contains seventeen class- 
rooms, in addition to a library, an auditorium, two 
gymnasiums, and other special rooms. It will have ac- 
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commodations for 1,000 students and will be com- 
pleted at an aggregate cost of $217,000, including 
equipment. Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is 
the architect of the building. 

4 The school board of Pottsville, Pa., has completed 
a new low-cost school, which is the result of a combi- 
nation of skillful planning, economical construction, 
and excellent design. Bonds for the school were voted 
in December, 1930, and the building was completed in 
January, 1933. The school has a capacity of 1,500 and 
was completed at a cost of $788,311, exclusive of 
grounds and equipment. Mr. William B. Ittner, school 
architect of St. Louis, Mo., was in charge of the plan- 
ning of the building and the supervision of its con- 
struction. 

4 Longview, Tex. The school board has completed 
the erection of a high school, at a cost of $200,000. 
A: new ward school was also erected, at a cost of 
$50,000. 

4 Commissioner of Education E. W. Butterfield of 
Connecticut has recently expressed the opinion that it 
is not for the best interests of children of the state 
that the school year be shortened. Mr. Butterfield 
pointed out that it is the primary purpose of the 
schools to give children as extensive a training as pos- 
sible. To shorten the school year by two to four 
weeks, he said, would mean but a small saving and 
would have no great effect upon the overhead costs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OPERATE CANNING 
FACTORY 

The public schools of Yoakum, Texas, have recently 
installed machinery for the operation of a canning fac- 
tory during the summer season. The canning plant, 
which is intended for the use of the residents of the 
district, will be operated by the schools, under the di- 
rection of the vocational-agriculture department, and 
without cost to the patrons of the district. 

Under the plan adopted, the patrons will bring their 
raw products of fruit and vegetables, prepare them for 
canning, and place the products in the cans. Labor sup- 
plied by the schools will then take over the work of 
sealing, processing, cooling, and stacking the cans until 
needed. 

The plan was originally introduced at Pearsall, Texas, 
by Mr. George P. Barron, superintendent of schools of 
Yoakum, and formerly head of the Pearsall schools. It 
proved so successful that a similar plan was started in 
Yoakum by Mr. Barron. It is brought out that there 
were no people on the city welfare list in Pearsall 
during the winter, and it is felt that the canning fac- 
tory has had a great deal to do with the elimination 
of begging. 
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©eaching ... 


SOME years ago I was visiting in a group of teachers in the lobby of a Chicago 
hotel. One of my friends at one point left the group rather abruptly to greet a 
younger man. Upon his return to our group my friend explained, “I have just col- 
lected some of my reward of teaching. The young man whom I met is one of my 
former students who has become a judge and is doing very well indeed.” 


Note my friend was “collecting his reward of teaching.” In these days of thought- 
less public and private discussion of teachers’ salaries, are we losing sight of these 
fundamentals? Most of us have our heads down and the argument goes on and the 
dollar seems to be the only return for good teaching. Placing the argument on 
the monetary basis is unjust to the teacher and an absolute proof of a lack of un- 
derstanding of the service and the reward of the teacher. 


The real teacher can never be paid in money alone. True, the teacher must live 
and there must be a high standard of compensation for service given. However, 
teaching is above a monetary consideration. The “real” teacher who catches the 
opportunity to direct the student to a life of service, thinks more of the oppor- 
tunity than the salary. It is most unfortunate that the salary problem has taken 
the ugly turn of a compulsory cut. Teachers who are fixing principles in the lives 
of children are, as a rule, big enough to meet an emergency when properly pre- 


sented. 


The conflict today is the scaling-down of all departments of public service on an 
equal and an equitable basis. Teachers resent drastic salary cuts when other depart- 
ments in city government are not being cut back in proportion to the reductions 
of teachers’ schedules. The situation is unfortunate but a solution is in sight. 


Industry is down as low as 20% of capacity. Salaries have been cut as a rule three 
times. Teachers’ salaries have been cut, but the cuts have been spotty. Voluntary 
salary cuts have been the rule, but the general public feels teachers have not 
taken the cuts which have come to industry. Right or wrong, there is a position 
we may miss. Teachers have gone into teaching on the basis of a life of sacrifice. 


The great sacrifice of the next ninety days is the demand for a settlement of the 
salary question. Teachers want state and national uniformity of salary standards. 
They want equality and security. Irregular payments and reductions of salary 


will mean low teaching standards in some communities and high teaching stand- 
ards in others. 


The depression is spending itself. Heroic sacrifice must complete the economic 
cycle. The teacher in taking final reductions of salary is speeding the day of budget 
adjustment. After all, it is a problem of reward other than money. Teachers have 
given their lives to a cause and the sacrifice of income is a sacrifice of self for the 
kiddies. The worst is over but the last is the final salary adjustment necessary to 


balance the 1933 budgets. 
Fah Gouses 
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More Square Feet 
PerHour..... 


Why do we say the new Finnell is 53% more efficient? 
Here are five big reasons: 


Added Speed! 
230 per minute. 


Brush revolutions increased to 


Greater Power! Short coupled wheel base gives 
more weight per square inch of brush surface. Sturdy, 
General Electric Motor, known the world over, de- 
livers power directly. 


Increased Mobility! A child can manage it with 
one hand. Wheels keep it under control. Super-offset 
design enables it to go under desks, benches, tables, 
machinery, etc. 


Larger Capacity! A\ll factors combine to cover 
more thousand square feet per hour than any compar- 
able machine. 


Marvelous Silence! Only two gears. Heat treated, 
hand polished worm gears, running in extra large 
grease case. 


Finished in polished aluminum and chromium 
plate, giving it a new beauty of appearance. Four sizes 
—11,13,15 and 18 inch brush diameter. All prices at 
1932 low levels for former Finnells. 


Why wait? Every day you continue to mop, scrub 
or polish floors by hand, or by an out-of-date machine, 
you are spending money you might just as well save. 
Let the new Finnell show you how. Write for free de- 
monstration of the 100 series Finnell. Address Finnell 
System, Inc., 803 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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School Architects were among the first to recognize 
the superior advantages of AUSTRAL PRODUCTS.* 
They have consistently specified them as STANDARDS. 


More Light Area .. . Perfect Ventilation ... Economy. 
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Showing AusTRAL WINDOWS 
installed in a Kindergarten. 
Despite the fact that these 
windows appear to be closed, 
they are open from 12 to 15 
inches at the center. 
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The openings at the center 
of the AUSTRAL WINDOwWs de- 
flect the incoming air up in- 
to the center of the room, 
giving perfect ventilation 
with no danger of draft. 


*AUSTRAL WINDOWS, AUSTRAL WARDROBES, AUSTRAL FOLDING PARTITIONS, ELLISON BALANCED DOORS( Distributors Metropolitan Area 





